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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. Basil Montagu, in his valuable work, 
Opinions of Different Authors on the Punishment of 
Death, published in 1813 (in vol. iii. p. 195), gives 
an extract from the Code of Laws adopted by the 
great Catherine; by which it appears that, fol- 
—— the example of her predecessor Elizabeth, 
she abolished the punishment of death for all 
crimes but those grave offences against the state 
which have always been marked out for great 
severity by despotic rulers. I need not give the 
wey at length, as it has been so often quoted 

th by writers and speakers on the subject of 
capital punishment. It is said that during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth—that is, for twenty years 
—the punishment of death was never once inflicted. 
And Schnitzler, in his Secret History of the Court 
and Government of Russia (vol. ii. p. 339) says 
(writing in relation to the execution of Pestel and 
his confederates for their leadership in the revolt 
of 1825, and which execution took place in the 
first year of the reign of the autocrat Nicholas, 
1826,) that “ For the last eighty years St. Peters- 





burgh had not witnessed a capital punishment.” 

Having had occasion of late to make many in- 
quiries as to the operation of the criminal law in | 
the several European states, I have found the | 
greatest difference of statement in relation to | 


| capital punishment in Russia; and great difficulty 


in procuring accurate information, as the same 
facilities are not afforded through official sources 
as in other states in Europe. By some persons 
who have had opportunities of observation by re- 
sidence in Russia, it is asserted that the capital 
penalty is often inflicted; while others assert 
that it is substituted by a punishment of greater 
severity, inasmuch as many criminals die under 
the knout, or almost immediately after it; and 
that others perish on the way to Siberia, or 
shortly after their arrival there. I find nothi 
more satisfactory than the general statement 
have given. The abolition of the punishment of 
death is therefore nothing, if it is succeeded by a 
system of torture which brings only a more linger- 
ing and more horrible death. Schnitzler says 
(vol. ii. p. 317): — 

“ Though the law does not mention death, it is never- 
theless frequently given by the knout: we must, there- 
fore, not laud too highly the pretended sensibility of 
Elizabeth Pétrovna, who, in abolishing capital punish- 
ments in ordinary criminal cases, allowed this other 
punishment, which is much more barbarous and often 
followed by the same effect, to subsist. In what relates 
to political crimes, the pain of death is expressly main- 
tained. People may still be torn in quarters in Rvssia, 
even as they may be impaled at Constantinople and 
broken alive on the wheel in Prussia—an enlightened 
country, where the most solid civilisation has penetrated 
into every class. . - Itis for none but the most 
obscure criminals that the atrocious punishments of the 
old Muscovite legislation are reserved: for instance, that 
of running the gauntlet; where honest soldiers are trans- 
formed into ignoble executioners, and blood runs no less 
plentifully than beneath the iron thongs of the knout.”* 


I am very desirous 9f obtaining further inform- 
ation, if any of your readers can help me toit. I 
cannot procure any statistical information as to 
the number of criminals condemned to the punish- 
ment of the knout, nor of those sent to Siberia. 
I believe that such returns are not obtainable. 

While consulting the work of Shnitzler, I find 
the account of a horrible circumstance connected 
with the particular execution to which I have 
referred ; and which strikes the mind with greater 
force, after the recent accident to the wretched 
man Atkinson at Durham. In the case under 
notice, Pestel, and four of his comrades, were 
doomed to death by the hangman. The remainder 
must be told by Schnitzler himself, who it ap- 
pears was a spectator of what he describes : — 

“ They ascended the platform and the benches placed 
in front of the gibbet one by one, in the order allotted to 
them by their sentence. Pestel first occupying the right 
side, and Kakhofski the left. The fatal noose was then 
passed round their necks ; and no sooner had the execu- 
tioner stood aside, than the platform fell from under their 
feet. Pestel and Kakhofski were strangled immediately ; 
but death refused, as it were, to reach the three others 


«“* The sufferer has to walk five or ten times through 
the open ranks of a thousand soldiers.” 
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placed between them. The spectators then beheld a ter- 
rible scene. The rope being badly adjusted, slid over the 
heads of these unfortunate men, who fell altogether into 
the hole under the scaffold pell mell with the trap-door 
and the benches. Horrible contusions must have been 
the uence ; but as this lamentable accident caused 
no alteration in their fate, for the Emperor was absent at 
Tsarsko-Sélo, and nobody ventured to grant a respite, 
they had to suffer the agony of death a second time. As 
soon as the platform was replaced, they were again 
brought under the gibbet. Although stunned at first by 
his “fll, Ryleieff walked with a firm step, but could not 
help uttering this painful exclamation : ‘ Must it be said 
that nothing succeeds with me—not even death!’ Ac- 
cording to some witnesses he exclaimed also: ‘ Accursed 
country, where they know neither how to plot, to judge, 
nor to hang!’ But others attribute these words to Ser- 
gius Mouravieff-A 1, who, like Ryleieff, courageously 
ascended the scaffold. Bestoujeff Rumine, doubtless more 
injured than the others, had not strength enough to sup- 
port himself. It was necessary to carry him under the 
gibbet. A second time the fatal noose was placed round 
their necks, and this time without slipping.” 


{ quote this account without being able to give 
any opinion as to its accuracy. It differs from the 
contemporaneous accounts of the execution in all 
matters but the fact of the three criminals being 
precipitated to the earth from the slipping of the 
noose. T. B. 


ADAM SMITH AND MANDEVILLE. 


None of your readers, who are acquainted with 
Dr. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, can fail to 
recollect the description in his first chapter of 
what is required for the accommodation of a com- 
mon artificer. The e is too long to be 
copied, and is so well known as not to require it. 
I refer to it at’ present because, in reading “A 
Search into the Nature of Society,” by Mande- 
ville, annexed to his Fable of the Bees, I have 
been struck with the following passage, which, in 
point of general character and expression, so much 
resembles Dr. Smith’s description that I cannot 
help supposing that it must have suggested the 
ay in his work; if, indeed, the latter has not 

en in a great measure borrowed from it, and 
afterwards altered and extended. The passage is 
as follows: — 

“ What a bustle is there to be made in several parts 
of the world before a fine scarlet or crimson cloth can be 
produced! What multiplicity of trades and artificers 
must be employed! Not only such as are obvious—as 
woolcombers, spinners, the weaver, the clothworker, the 
scowrer, the dyer, the setter, the drawer, and the packer— 
but others that are more remote and might seem foreign to 
it—as the millwright, the pewterer, and the chymist : which 





yet are all necessary, as well as a great number of other | 


handicrafts, to have the tools, utensils, and otherimplements, 
belonging to the trades already named. But all these 


things are done at home, and may be performed without | 


extraordinary fatigue or danger. The most frightful 


prospect is left behind, when we reflect on the toil and 
hazard that are to be undergone abroad, the vast seas we 
are to go over, the different climates we are to endure, 
and the several nations we must be obliged to for their 


assistance. Spain alone, it is true, might furnish us with 
wool to make the finest cloth ; but what skill and pains, 
what experience and ingenuity are required, to dye it of 
those beautiful colours! How widely are the drugs and 
other ingredients dispersed thro’ the universe that are to 
meet in one kettle. Allom, indeed, we have of our own ; 
argol we might have from the Rhine, and vitriol from 
Hungary—all this in Europe; but then for saltpetre, in 
uantity, we are forced to go as far as the East Indies. 
henille, unknown to the ancients, is not much nearer 
to us, tho’ in a quite different part of the earth. We buy 
it, tis true, from the Spaniards; but not being their pro- 
duct, they are forced to fetch it for us from the remotest 
corner of the New World in the East Indies. Whilst so 
many sailors are broiling in the sun, and sweltered with 
heat in the East and West of us, another set of them are 
freezing in the North to fetch potashes from Russia.” 
J.R. B. 

Edinburgh. ; 


THOMAS FULLER’S UNPUBLISHED EPIGRAMS. 


In a copy of Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple, with 
the Y hts ‘of the Muses, second edition, 1648, 
8vo, which fell in my way about three years ago, 
I discovered, written upon the blank leaves, as a 
portion of the copy was printed on one side only, 
a large quantity of curious manuscript matter, 
— partly of ex from printed works, 
but 'y of original and inedited compositions. 
Among these are upwards of fift epigrams, 
chiefly upon religious subjects, by “ Mr. Thomas 
Fuller,” and I forward herewith some account 
of the collection, which, as I have little or no 
doubt that “ Mt Thomas Fuller” is identical with 
the church historian, cannot fail to be of interest 
to some of your readers :— 

“ EPIGRAMS BY M* THO: FFULLER. 
On Adam. 
On Noah, a Ridle. 
On Leah 


On Joseph and his M™. 
On Ziporah circum. her sons. 
On Moses Strikinge y* Rocke. 
On the Batle with Amelecke. 

8. On Joshauah [ sic}. 

9. On an Altar Ed. [?] 

10. Sampson’s Jawe Bone. 
11. On Elijah taken vp into Heaven. 

12. On Zacheus. 

13. On y* Powder Plot. 

14. On vaine Excuses. 
15. On Gallants’ Cloakes. 
16. On Popish Interpretation of Scripture. 
17. On Sin. 
18. Whether Scripture or Tradition y* Mother of 

Faith. 

19. On Pope Innocent. 
20. On Corn hoorders. 
21. On Joseph’s M™. [Different from No. 4.] 
22. On Jacob. 
23. On Paul’s Journey to Damascus. 
24. On y® Philistines. 
25. On Bugbears. 
26. On Sampson. 
27. On Jacob. 
28. On Noah's Doue. 
29. A Prayer. 
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30. On Pride in Cloaths. “ Colycompotus . a . iid. 
31. On Musculus. Venykreki. ° . . : - lidd. 
32. On the Men of Sodom. Long pep ° . ° ° ° « id. 
33. On Ehud. Gr. Aynys «oe OS ° ° - id. 
34. On Naboth accused. Z. Bayes . eins _ -* « - tid. 
35. On Jacob. Lycorys .. ° . ° . - iid. 
36. A Prayer. Agnés sede (?) ° ° ° ° - tid. 
37. On y* Israelites in ye Wildernes. es be La eS id. 
38. On Sampson’s Weapons. A gallon and a halffe off good Ale 
39. On Jepthaes Daughter. “ A drench ffor horsys ; thys wul suffice iii horsys well.” 
40. On Ely y* Priest. Z i 
41. On Sampson and John Baptist. Then follows : — 
42. On Christ lookinge on Peter. [With about a dozen “ Thom’s Rollys off Kynswode.” 
more. } “ An erbe callyd ffymytory put yn a bundell, and sodyn 


In a different hand from the above are other pe p fram 2% d use hytt ; and hyt ys good to 
epigrams, among which are several of an amatory | «4 drenche ffor a horsse that hathe the, glandres, or 
cast. At the close of the volume occurs, with con- | the Coffe. 
siderable appearance of having been written by | “ ffirst take Mystyldew that growythe on a Appull tree, 
the same person, who has composed or transcribed | ffor that is best ; and take ii handffulls theroff, off the 
other pieces, the autograph of Dudley Lovelace, pan Like, A gaan s —~ - (ee 
who has written his name a second time with pottell off stale ale, and sethe hyt to a quarte. And then 
an eye to a little jeu de mots, thus: Dudley Love- | take and strayne hyt, and putt there in ii sponeffulls off 
lasse, and this gentleman has apparently (for they | powder off brymstone, ii sponeffulls off powder off ly- 
are in the same hand, or a very similar one) | coryse, and one sponeffull off powder off comyn, and then 
copied out portions of his brother's Zucasta upon | fore Wt owes hare 6 yaks Tame ana he 
some of the spare leaves, with here and there ® | ond then sett *hym uppe yn a warme stabull, and don 
—— a the printed a ba the — | hym wt a good warme clot * and sett a pan ay’ colys as 
of p. ere are four verses from Lucasta wi nere hym as ye can, to cast hym yn a swete. And then 
dhe dhenabene of Richarde Lovelace. take good ale, oyle, and venygar, and meddyll them to 

The true history of the little book before me ee — hym = — o = aan gaynst 

. . . . se s the heyre, that yt may soke in to the skyn; an us 
might be — and interesting, if it could be serve hym, and pe hym thys drynke iii tymes, one 
reed ea . — 13 — —, 54 wt a day, and so therbe a whole daye and a nyght betweene 
suming that it has once been possessed by Dudley | evry drynkyng tyme. And then he schal voyde moche 
Posthumus Lovelace, the younger brother of the | ffleme at hys moth and nose by great oma 5 —— 
ill-fatal Cavalier Poet, Richard Lovelace, if not | pr ae off hys desease, and thys schall heyle hym 

. ae ae y ‘ y . 
by the latter himself. I referred to the curiosity aM ak hyt nede not to anoynte hym wt oyle and 
of the present copy of Crashaw in a note at p. 42 | yynegre, onles hys skyn stycke ffast to hys filesh, and 
of my edition of the Poems of Richard Lovelace, | that wyll lose hytt. 
1864, W. Carew Hazziitr. § “ Mem4, also, to geve yower horse aftur hys drynke 
sooden barley ffor hys pvendur.” 
‘ “ The only other name I can find among a few 
RECIPES IN OLD MSS. more scribblings, is that of “ Dorothe Smyth.” 

An old parchment oak-bound MS. copy of the C. W. Buyenam. 
Statutes, from Magna Charta to the Articuli Exon, 
has descended in my family, containing some | 
singular and characteristic entries that may in- LORD DERBY, GOETHE, AND MANZONI. 
terest your readers. R . oe , , 

re everting to a subject touched upon in your 

, . egpeus ony mally to have belonged — - s some years ago (1855), viz. Lord Derby’s 

tciis Utring, a brother of the Order of Eremite Friars and Gloethe’s translation of Manzoni’s Ode on 
of St. Augustin, in the Convent of Waryngton, near — - . 9 ‘ 

Westchester (?).” , Napoleon Bonaparte (“ Cinque Maggio”), I wish 

to call the attention of Italian scholars to the 


—— “ n sck 
nape, = ne diet neti om rendering, in both cases, of two lines in the seventh 
eset ME wate + feag t  wpwes toe | stanza : — 


name appears, in a blank page in the middle of | 
the book, in rather ominous connexion with that 
of “Susan Calley”; suggesting a contemplated 
union, at least, between those members of two I have not Lord Derby’s since printed (though 
very well-known old Wiltshire families. not published) volume of translations to refer to ; 

In the blank pages at the end are the following but 1 have seen it, and observed in it the same 
curious recipes, written in a very good hand. Of | interpretation of the passage in question as your 
some of the ingredients, however, in the first I am | correspondent B. (1.) (“ N. & Q.” 1* S, ix. 109.) 
not quite sure : — quoted from memory— ’ 





“ E ripensd le mobili 
Tende, e i percossi valli.” 
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“ He saw the quick struck tents again, 
The hot assault—the battle plain,” &c. 

Goethe has — 

“ Da schaut er die beweglichen 
Zelten, durchwimmelte Thiiler,” &c. 

About this last interpretation there can be no 
doubt whatever. Goethe has taken valli for the 
plural of valle, a valley or plain ; and what I sub- 
mit is, is he not wrong? Poetical licenses are 
scattered rather freely in Italian poetry, but I do 
not see the loophole by which percosso could 
make its plural feminine in ¢ And if not, the 
word vali is from vallo, a rampart, instead of 
valle, a vale; a solution which makes the expres- 
sion percossi intelligible as well as grammatical. 

I approach Lord Derby’s translation with more 
hesitation, for he has given two descriptions to 
Manzoni’s one. He has both a “ hot assault” 
and a “ battle-plain”; and perhaps no one but 
himself can say which of the two he intended to 
represent percoasi valli, and which to fill up space 
or afford a rhyme. Some idea of something as- 
saulted seems to have passed through his mind; 
at the same time that the a stands there 
most suspiciously, as the equivalent for valli. 

If two such great men have really by some ac- 
cident misinterpreted the valli in this case, it is a 
curious coincidence, and worth noticing. 

As to commendation of Lord Derby’s noble 
version of the Ode, it would be absurd to express 
it to any one who has had the good fortune of 
judging for themselves. Perhaps, however, only 
those who have made the same experiment and 
failed, in consequence of what seemed the almost 
insuperable difficulties surrounding the task, can 
fully estimate the beautiful as well as masterly 
touches which abound in this wonderfully suc- 
cessful effort. Among the unsuccessful labourers, 
I once ranked myself; but the labour was not 
lost which brought almost every word of the Ode 
under careful consideration. Of this, however, I 
shall be more satisfied if I find I am right in in- 
sisting on valli as the plural of vallo, and percossi 
valli as better translated by “stormed ramparts ” 
than “ durchwimmelte Thaler.” 

Marearet Gatry. 

Ecclesfield. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The gratifying intelligence that such a fund is 
about to be raised suggests an inquiry, which does 
not appear to have hitherto received the attention 
of travellers in Palestine. We read, in 2 Kings 
xx. 20, that Hezekiah “made a 1 and a con- 


duit, and brought water into the city.” Now, on 
a due consideration of the localities, it seems dif- 
ficult to understand how that water could be 
brought into the city, unless it were by an aque- 
duct or by a pipe: the pipe first descending and 





then ascending, on the principle that water will 
rise to its own level. ere seems no reason for 
concluding that Hezekiah erected an aqueduct. 
Was it then known to him, or was it known to 
those whom he employed to carry out his design, 
that the water, if conveyed in a channel properly 
secured, would rise to the elevation of the site 
from which it came, and so come up to where it 
was wanted? This idea is in a measure coun- 
tenanced by the fact that the “ conduit,” by which 
Hezekiah is said to have brought the water into 
the city, is in Hebrew—n5yn, from my, “to ge 
up ;”’ and it would be curious if it should appear 
on investigation, that the “ conduit” was in fact a 
ipe, or channel, through which the water, first 
escending, ultimately ascended to the level at 
which it was required for use or distribution. 
This idea will not be found, on examination, to 
elash with 2 Chron, xxxii. 30. 
It has been supposed that the Romans built 
ueducts through ignorance of the hydrostatic 
principle—that a fluid will rise to a level at the 
opposite ends of properly adjusted pipes. Some, 
however, have i that the Romans were 
well acquainted with this principle, but were un- 
able to give effect to it because unable to fabricate 
pipes of adequate strength and magnitude. It 
would appear that Hezekiah surmounted this dif- 
ficulty by excavating the rock. Scnrn. 


Tae Carstor Wuir.—The following note, 
which is worth preserving, occurs in a Catalogue 
of Books now on sale by Puttick & Simpson. 
The Whip will be sold on Monday the 8th : — 


“1416 Tue Caistor Gap (or Whip).—An estate at 
Broughton, near Brigg (co. Lincoln?) is held by the 
following old and singular custom. the morning of 
Palm Sunday, the gamekeeper, or some servant on the 
estate, brings with him a large gad, or whip, with a long 
thong ; the stock is made of the mountain ash, or wicken 
tree, and tied to the end of it is a leather purse, con- 
taining thirty pence (said to have in it formerly thirty 
pieces of silver); while the clergyman is naling the 
first Lesson (Exodus ix.), the man having the whip 
cracks it three times in the church porch; and then 
wraps the thong round the stock, and brings it on his 
shoulder through the church, to a seat in the chancel, 
where he continues till the second Lesson is read (Mat- 
thew xxvi.) ; he then brings the gad, and kneeling upon 
a mat before the pulpit, he waves it three times over the 
clergyman’s head (the thong is fastened as before ob- 
served), and continues to hold it till the whole of the 
Lesson is read, when he again returns to his seat, and 
remains till the Service is over. He then delivers the 
gad to the occupier of a farm called Hundon, half a mile 
from Caistor.” 

Perhaps you or some of your correspondents 


could throw light on the origin of this curious 
custom, Spencer Hatt. 


Gapriet Harvey anv Sprenser.—lI forward to 
you, just as it was obligingly communicated to me 
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by a literary friend, the accompanying memoran- 
dum of a MS. note by Gabriel Harvey discovered 
in the Bodleian. It came too late to find a place 
in the notes to Old English Jest Books, Gabriel 
Harvey says, that “ Mr. Spensar gave him Howle- 
glas, Skoggin, Skelton, and ..... , on 20 Dec., 
1578, on condition he should read them over by a 
stated time.” These are not the words of the 
note, but are its substance, and all that can be 
made out, as the writing is a illegible. 
WV. Carew Hazurrr. 


Gasrret Harvey's “ Commonriace-Boox.” — 
I have before me what I judge to be the only 
remaining fragment of the commonplace-book of 
Gabriel Harvey. It consists, in its present state, 
of ten pages only. There are quotations from 
various authors, in English, &c.; but what ren- 
ders it of peculiar value is that it preserves to us, 
by a lucky accident, the whole of an unknown and 
curious English poem, copied by Harvey in 1584 
from an original, which must be presumed to have 
perished. The production in question is entitled— 

“A View or Spectacle of Vanity: A Sober and Se- 
rious Moral Lesson, composed in an Hundered excellent 
Verses, aswell for matter as stile very notable.” 

At the close, Harvey has written: “ Incerti 
Auctoris, anno 1584.” I conceive that it is one 
among the objects of “N. & Q.” to place on re- 
cord short notices of any inedited and uncata- 
logued English MSS. W. Carew Hazurrr. 


Attan Ramsay. —On the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Allan Ramsay’s Poems (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1727, 
8vo), there is the following inscription : — 

“ To Dr. Robinson, when at Edinburgh, July 30th, 1734. 
“ Now troth, dear Doctor, it is kind, 
And shaws a cowthie crefauld mind 
In you, who live sae far away, 
On Brittain’s sunny side of the Brae, 
To dawt and clap a northren pow, 
Owning his roundels easy row. 
I own I like the scawpy height, 
Where men maist sib to God’s delight, 
Yet pay my debts, and school my weans 
By canny conduct of my gains : 
And fowk think that ane unko ferly, 
*Cause poets play that part sae rarely ! 
Thanks to Queensberry and the rest, 
Wha gave what biggit up my nest ; 
When Quarto volume chane’d to get in 
Five hundreds frae the best in Brittain, 
For which I'll chant, and shaw I’m gratefull, 
Till canker’d Eild make singing hatefull.” 


In the original there is no pointing. Queens- 
berry was Gay’s Duke. By “Quarto volume,” he 
signifies the subscription edition of his Poems, in 
1721. W. Carew Haztirr. 


Eart Spencer’s “ Boccaccio.” — This book, 
so remarkable for the price given for it, was once 
shown to me by Mr. Payne, of Pall Mall. 





An anecdote regarding the sale is given in 
“N. & Q.,” 3S, vii. 301. Ihave heard that the | 


call of “ Hats off!” was uttered when the book was 
brought forward, out of respect to the volume; 
and that, on Lord Blandford’s apologising to Lord 
Spencer for his successful competition against 
him the latter observed, that it was quite unne- 
cessary, as it had saved him from doing a very 
foolish thing. Francis TRENCH, 
Islip Rectory. 


CHAINED LIBRARIES IN PARISH VESTRIES.— 
How many church vestries are there in this king- 
dom,known to be in possession, by bequest or 
otherwise, of libraries chained or fastened to the 
shelves? By the inclosed extract you will per- 
ceive that we have one such collection in our 
city: — 

“Tre Cnarnep Liprary or Aut Saryts.—Many of 
our citizens are not aware that the vestry of the church 
of All Saints possesses an almost unique evidence of ‘ the 
dark ages,’ when books were chained to the shelves, and 
a money pledge given before the sacred volume could be 
obtained for perusal. We refer to Dr. Brewster’s Library, 
given to the parish in the last century. The books have 
been only once removed from their holding. This method 
of diffusing knowledge was only short-lived, it occurring 
in the time of a thrifty and generous churchwarden, who 
sold the books to a London bibliopolist at what was 
deemed a long figure, and the profit was intended to be 
carried to the year’s receipt. The Hereford Journal, 
however, took up the matter in correspondence, and the 
books were saved from the impending confiscation. They 
have since remained on the shelves of the vestry. There are 
some interesting works in the collection, and a catalogue 
of them was published in the Journal at the time of their 
sudden removal to London. Luther’s “Common-place 
Book ” is one, as we heard the vicar remark, affording an 
interesting memento of the eminent man, who took so large 
a share in the bringing about of the Reformation. A very 
fine specimen of early printing (1541) in rubric and black- 
letter, came under our observation on Thursday ; but the 
books are too thickly bedizened with dust to invite any 
but a book-worm to dive into their mysteries. The collec- 
tion would form an excellent nucleus to a Free Library.” 

C.N. 

Hereford. 


Bisnors’ Oatus or Orrice.—Oath taken by 
the Bishop of Exeter in the early part of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign : — 

“TI, Wylliam Alley, Busshop of Exeter, do 
most humbly acknowledge and confesse your most 
excellent majestie to be my most true and un- 
doubted Soveraigne Lady, and I utterlie renownce 
and refuse all obedience for anye thinge I possesse 
or enjoy, or hereafter shall possesse within anie 
your majesties realmes and domynions, to any 
foreyn power or potentate ; and humbly confesse 
your majestie to be the supreme governor in all 
thinges as well ecclesiastical as temporall within 
this realme, and with all obedience do make my 
homage for the temporalities and possessions of 
the Busshopricke of Exeter which I hold and 
enjoy; and I protest, by this my presente Othe, 
that I shall remayne your true, faythfull, and 
obedyent subjecte during my naturall lief, as God 
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shall helpe me and the contentes of the booke 
touched by me. At Richemonde, the seconde day 
of August, 1560, and the seconde yere of your 
majesties most prosperous reigne. 

“ Wirt Exo.” 


The original of the above is on parchment, and 
is preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum. G, A. 


Barnsbury. 


Queries. 


Mr. Jonw Borrre.—In Manning and Bray's 
Surrey, vol. iii. p. 681, is a list of those appointed 
“Triers ” of the conduct of the clergy of the co. 
of Surrey, Feb. 16, 1647, one of whom was Cap- 
tain Buttery of Dorking. Was he identical with 
John Botrie of Lincoln’s Inn, and Marston St. 
Lawrence, co. Northampton ? His will was proved 
April 14, 1654, by Eliz. Bootrye, his widow; 
and letters of administration were granted to John 
Buttrey of Lincoln’s Inn, armiger of the estate of 
his brother Aug. 3, 1639. Eliz. Buttery, spin., by 
her will dated 8, 1642, leaves a legacy to her 
brother John Buttery of Lincoln’s Inn ; also— 

“ Unto the godly and religious ministers that have here- 
tofore been plundered and pillaged by the cavilleers 20/., 
and unto such souldiers as shall be maymed and wounded 
for and on the right and behalf of the parliament, 207. ; 
to be paid unto my brother-in-law, John Sedgwick the 
elder, B.D., and minister of St. Alphage, Cripplegate, for 
their use.” 

Can I ascertain if John Botrie was called to the 
bar at Lincoln's Inn. ALBERT Burrery. 

173, Piccadilly. 


“Curist1An Breappasket.”—After the paper 
duty ceased to exist some years since, did a religi- 
ous periodical, whose title remind us of the puritan 
wera, ever appear under the designation of The 
Christian Breadbasket ? which reminds us of those 
of Cromwell's time, such as A Shove for Heavy 
“Sterned” Christians ; or Hooks and Eyes for Be- 
lievers’ Breeches, as appears in D’Israeli. 

Brevis. 

Tae Court, 1730.— I am at present engaged in 
investigating a case of propinquity, which turns on 
the evidence of the birth of a child in London, 
1728-30. The birth of this child does not appear 
to have been registered in London, though the 
mother was a lady moving in the court circles. 
Our only chance left of finding a clue seems to be 
that the birth may be noticed in some of the 
memoirs, letters, &c., in print or MS., which par- 
ticularly refer to the gossip, tattle, and scandal in 
and about the court at that date. 

I have tried a great many such in vain, but 
am unwilling to throw up the cards yet. Wal- 
pole and Lord Hervey are a little too late; the 
same applies to Bubb Dodington. Lady M. 








Wortley Montague’s letters are unfortunately de- 
ficient at the date in question. Are there any 
unpublished MSS. of hers anywhere? The Suf- 
fo pers, both the printed and the MS. in the 
British Museum, have been ransacked to no pur- 
_ Can the editor or any of his povtiodned srt 
indly suggest a source of information, such as I 
have indicated, either in print or MS. ? ¥. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. — According to Parton’s 
Life o Benjamin Franklin, the latter, while resid- 
ing (1724-1726) in London as journeyman printer, 
lodged “in the street called Little Britain,” and 
afterwards in Duke Street. Are the houses still 
standing, and where ? S. W. P. 


“Gop Is THE Ska or Love.” — 
“ God is the sea of love, 
Where all my pleasures roll ; 
The circles where my passions move, 
And centre of my soul.” 

This verse is found in Watts’s Hymns in the 
hymn commencing “ My God, my life, my love.” 
It is attributed to Sir Thomas Browne, who lived 
before Watts. Can any reader inform me which 
of the two is the author? If my memory serves 
me, the verse is found in Religio Medici, but I am 
not sure. J. F. 

GervasE Hoxtes.—I wish to be informed whe- 
ther any part of this gentleman’s collections for 
Lincolnshire and Notts has ever been printed. Of 
his MSS., forming several volumea, now among 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, I 
am aware. But I am constantly meeting with 
quotations from Gervase Holles without its being 
stated whether it is the original MS. or some pub- 
lication from which the quotations are made. 
More particularly I desire to know whether any 
of your readers can refer me to any full and 
finished printed account (taken from Gervase’s 
manuscripts) of the families of Holles Earl of 
Clare, Densel, Musard, Clifton of Clifton, Fresch- 
ville, and Kingston. J. E. J. 


LaysTonE ABBEY.—Did Turner, or any artist, at 
the beginning of this century, execute a drawing 
of Laystone Abbey, Suffolk? If so, has it been 
engraved ? J.C. J. 

Principat Lzer’s MSS.— At the sale of the 
MSS. of Principal Lee of Edinburgh University 
a few years ago, the following MS. was sold for a 
small sum — 

“325. Scroll index to the Particular Register of Sasines, 
Inverness, Cromarty, and Sutherland, 1627—1690.” 

The purchaser will confer a great favour by 


communicating with me. F. M.S. 
229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Manetuo.—This writer is generally believed to 
have lived about 280 B.c. in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Lagi and Philadelphus. It is also said that he 
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was a priest of Heliopolis. Many of your readers 
are, however, probably aware that Hengstenberg, | 
in his work entitled Die Biicher Moses’ und Aegyp- | 
ten (pp. 237-245, &c.), maintains, with great 
learning and good arguments, that Manetho never 
resided in Egypt; and also that he did not live 
earlier than about the commencement of the 
vulgar era. Can any one throw any additional 
light on his history? And what authority is due 
to those extracts from his writings which are 
given by Eusebius, Josephus, Plutarch, Julius 
Africanus, &c. ? J. DALTON. 
Norwich. 


Tur New VeRsIoN OF THE PSALMS was intro- 
duced into general use in consequence of the Order 
in Council of William III., December 3, 1696. At 
the end of the New Version there are several 
hymns, but the selection is not the same in all 
copies. By what authority have the changes in 
these hymns been made, and when did the hymns 
“My God, and is thy table spread,” by Philip 
Doddridge, and “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” 
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by Charles Wesley, first appear at the end of the 
New Version ? W. L, D. 


Earty METRICAL VERSION OF THE Psatus.—Can 
you, or any of your readers, tell me whether the six- | 
teenth century metrical version of the Psalms in | 
the Inner Temple Library has ever been printed, 
or whether anything is known of its author? I 
enclose a transcript of the first psalm, on the | 
chance of some of your readers recognising it : — 


“ Argumentum. 


ere ae } of men both good and bad: 
Yt shew’th their frutis } 


Their hartis pursutis § 
Psal. I. Beatus vir. 
“1. Man blest is he: whose lyffe doth fle 
To walke men’s wyked featys : 
And stondeth no daye [tyme] : in synners’ wave 
Nor syttith in skorners’ seatys. 


thir endis both glad and sad. 





- But lovyth in wyl: in hart and skyll 
The lordis good lawe and lore, 
Yea daye and nyght: his lawe wil right 
Revolve to kepe the store. 


os 


3. And lyke is he: the plantyd tre 
Nye ryvers set forsoth, 
Who frutith in tyde: whose leavys abide, 
Al prosper what he doth. 
‘4. Not so, not so: the wicked do [be] 
Thei be lyke dust in wynd: © 
Both voyde and vayne: as chaffe is playn 
From earth cast forth by wynde. F 
. Therfor these men : so wiked then 
In Jugement shal not stond, 
Nor synners be [rest]: in companye 
With rightwise men of hond. 
“ 6. For God doth knowe [see]: and wy] avowe 
The waye of men vpright 
Wher shal deraye : the croked waye [ways] 
Of wiked men ful quyte. : - 
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“ Oratio. 

“ © blissed father: make vs to be as fruteful trees be- 
fore thi presence : so watryd bi the dewe of thi grace, that 
we maye glorifie the bi the plentuousnes of swete frute in 
our dayly conversation, through Christ.” 

F. J, FURNIVALL. 

OpE To SHAKESPEARE. — In an old magazine, I 
read, when a boy, an ode to Shakespeare. It was 
a somewhat lengthy production, and full of the 
heroes of the mythology ; indeed some one of them 
took a to heaven, where every heathen 
deity made him some gift. The first two lines, if 
I remember rightly, were — 

“When Nature to Athens and Rome bid adieu, 

To Britain the goddess with ecstasv flew ;” 

and the last line of all was — 

“One Shakespeare on earth, and one Jove in the sky.” 

Wanted, for _ ey purpose, a reference 
where the entire ode may be found by M. C. 


SHoorer’s Hitt.—Is there any good reason for 
supposing that Shooter’s Hill, near Woolwich, is 
so called from its having once been much used for 
archery? In an act of Richard IT. it is called 
Shetere’s Held; and in Henry VIII.’s reign it is 
called Shutter’s Hill? See Richardson’s Gieen- 
wich. F. A. E. 

Tue Sryrine Famity. — Could you or any of 
your correspondents kindly give me any inform- 


| ation as to the origin or history of this family? 


Misson, or Misterton, in Notts, seems to be their 
first settlement. C. W. Srxereton. 
Leeds. 
Suttana.— Webster and Worcester agree in 
saying that this word means the wife of a sultan. 


| But Hope in Anastasius (i. 116) states that it is 


used to designate only the sultan’s sisters and 
daughters, whom of course he cannot marry. 
Which definition shall we accept ? S. W. P. 

New York. 

ToRcHLIGHT FuNERAL AT WESTMINSTER AB- 
BpEY.—There is said to have been a funeral by 
torchlight at Westminster some forty years since. 
Who was so buried, and is that the last instance 
of a funeral by night at Westminster sane *! 


Orv Watt Parntrxe.—tThe figure, of which I 
enclose asketch, was found over the door of thesouth 
wall of a church now in course of restoration. It 
consists of a large circle with two diameters, each 


| about five feet crossed at right angles, and in the 


upper right hand quarter a small circle filled by a 
star of eight points, each about three inches long. 


| The whole is coloured red except the star, which 


is black. I shall feel greatly obliged to any of 
your readers who will suggest an explanation. 
Cri. 

Wart Stoxe.—At Whitechurch, near Dublin, 
there is a large flat stone of irregular outline, in 
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which a small (evidently artificial) excavation re- 


tains rainwater. The stone is known as the “ wart | 


stone,” and it is locally believed that by immers- 

ing a wart-troubled finger in the water, the 

growth will be removed. Can any of your readers 

give me information about this superstition, or 

mention other localities in which a like belief 

obtains ? ACHENDE. 
Dublin. 


Queries with Answers. 


Fentan.— What is the origin of the name 
Fenian, — to a section of the revolutionary 
party in Ireland ? ACHENDE. 

Dublin. 

{For the following explanation of this word we are in- 
debted to our valued correspondent J. E. O’CAVANAGH, 
Esq. : — 

This question was asked in the columns of the Times, 
October 20, 1863. It provoked three replies, from Hiber- 
nicus, Monkbarns, and George Ballentine. The note 
which Hibernicus then quoted from Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies, and which is affixed to the song commencing — 

“ The wine-cup is circling in Almhin’s hall,” 
gives the correct derivation, in my opinion, of the name 
by which those Irishmen, both in America, Ireland, and 
elsewhere are called, who aim at the overthrow of English 
dominion in Ireland, namely — 

“ The Finians, or Fenii, were the celebrated National 
Militia of Ireland, and derived their name from Fin, the 
son of Cumhal — pronounced Cooal.” . 

Some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may desire further 
information of this force and its leader. This celebrated 
warrior was of the royal line of Heremon, and son-in-law 
of King Cormac, A.p. 213—253, and hereditary general of 
the standing army of that monarch. Pinkerton, in his 
Inquiry into the History of Scotland, ii. 77, thus speaks of 
him :— 

“ He seems to have been a man of great talents for the 
age, and of celebrity in arms.” 

“Tt has been the fate of this popular hero,” says Moore, 
in his History of Ireland, “ after a long course of tradi- 
tional renown in his country, where his name still lives, 
not only in legends and songs, but yet in the most in- 
delible of scenery connected with his memory, to have 
been all at once transferred, by adoption, to another 
country (Scotland), and start under a new but false 
shape, in a fresh career of fame.” The army, or rather 
the military order, of which Finn was the chieftain, was 
called the “ Fiann of Erin.” The word is used by Irish 
writers, as well as the peasantry, in a collective sense, and 
understood as the order of men called the “Fiann.” Its 
plural, “ Fianna,” means bands or bodies of the Fiann. 
An individual member was styled “ Feinnidhe.” Should 
our modern Finians take the field, and remain true to the 
injunctions imposed on their ancient prototypes, though 
formidable to their male adversaries, the fair sex will 








have little to apprehend. There were four injunctions, 
Keating tells us, laid upon every person admitted into 
the order of the Fiann : the first, never to receive a por- 
tion with a wife, but to choose her for her good manners 
and virtues ; the. second was, never to offer violence to 
any woman; the third was, never to give a refusal to 
any mortal for anything of which one was possessed ; the 
fourth was, that no single warrior of them should ever 
flee before nine champions. Though my own convictions 
have been thus submitted, it may be well to add that some 
archeologists think the word Fiann comes from “ Phe- 
nician.” “It possibly may,” says O’Mahony, who adds, 
“It is, however, just as likely to come from the same 
origin with Feadhach (pronounced Feeagh), i.e. a hunt, 
and to mean an order of hunters. Thus the name of a 
member of that modern German light cavalry corps, 
* Jiiger,’ means hunter. The ‘Fianna’ seem to have 
done nothing but hunt and fight.” From some of the 
Finian tales and poems now in course of publication—to 
the elucidation and vindication of ancient Irish history— 
one would imagine that they monopolised all the game, 
as well as all the fighting, of Ireland in their day. A 
Finian warrior may thus be synonymous with the Latin 
“ Venator” or the German “ Jiiger,” and have no rela- 
tionship at all with the word Phenician. The bands of 
Kerns and Galloglasses, supported by the Irish chieftains 
of later times, it is conjectured, have been affiliations of 
these more primitive Fianns, who are still, after the lapse 
of many centuries, so vividly and popularly remembered ; 
while, singularly enough, the Kearns and Galloglasses of 
comparatively recent existence, have secured no perpe- 
tuity of fame in the poetry, prose, romances, or traditions 
of their country; and by the uneducated peasantry are 
now nearly forgotten. ] 


AnsaREYs. — Can any of your readers give me 
any information respecting the “ Ansareys” and 
“ Gindarics” mentioned in the third volume of 
Tancred, by B. D’Israeli, M.P.? I wish to know 
whether such a sect really exists, or did exist up 
to a short time; or are they only acreation of the 
novelist’s brain ? W. A. M. 

[The Ansareys, also called Ansarians, Ensarians (pro- 
perly Nassaris and Ansayri), are a people of Syria. The 
territory occupied by them is that chain of mountains 
which extends from Antakia to the rivulet called Nahr- 
el-Kabir, or the Great River. - The history of the origin 


| of this people, though little known, is instructive. The 





following account is given in the words of a writer (As- 
semani, Biblioth. Orientale), who has drawn his materials 
from the best authorities. “In the year of the Greeks, 
1202 (A.p. 891), there lived, at the village of Nasar, in 
the environs of Koufa, an old man, who, from his fast- 
ings, his continual prayers, and his poverty, passed for a 
saint : several of the common people declaring themselves 
his partisans, he selected from among them twelve dis- 
ciples to propagate his doctrine. But the magistrate of 
the place, alarmed at his proceedings, seized the old man, 
and confined him in prison. In this reverse of fortune, 
his situation excited the pity of a girl who was slave to 
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the gaoler, and she determined to give him his liberty. 
An opportunity soon offered to effect her design. One 
day, when the gaoler was gone to bed intoxicated, and 
in a profound sleep, she gently took the keys from under 
his pillow, and after opening the door to the old man, re- 
turned them to their place unperceived by her master. 
The next day, when the gaoler went to visit his prisoner, 
he was extremely astonished at finding he had made his 
escape ; and the more so since he could perceive no marks 
of violence. He therefore judiciously concluded he had 
been delivered by an angel, and eagerly spread the report, 
to avoid the reprehension he merited. The old man, on 
the other hand, asserted the same thing to his disciples, 
and preached his doctrines with more earnestness than 
ever.” — Volney’s Travels through Syria and Egypt, ii. 
1—8, ed. 1787. 

The Ansarians are divided into several tribes or sects, 
among which are distinguished the Shamsia, or adorers of 
the sun ; the Kelbia, or worshippers of the dog ; and the 
Kadmousia, who are said to pay a particular homage to 
that part in women which corresponds to the priapus; 
and who hold nocturnal assemblies, in which, it is said, 
after certain discourses, they extinguished the light, and 
indulge promiscuous lust. For other particulars of these 
people consult Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land, 155—158, 4to, 1822 ; Chesney’s Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, i. 542, ed. 1850 ; The Modern 
Syrians, ed. 1844, pp. 276—282, and “N. & Q.” 1* S. ix. 
169.] 

Carto Botrra.— Where shall I find the best 
biography of this author? He was, I believe, a 
surgeon in Buonaparte’s army of Italy, and was 
an Italian by birth. He was distinguished by 
several works of great merit in his native lan- 
guage, but of all, his Storia della Guerra dell’ 
Independenza degli Stati Uniti ¢ America, 4 vols. 
8vo, Milano, 1819, stands pre-eminent, and in 
this the conflict with the “ Serapis” and the pirate 
Paul Jones’s two ships, equal in size with the 


English frigate, on 23rd September, 1779, is de-' 


scribed as graphically as any such combat we have 
ene 
on record. Sir Richard Pearson, who commanded 


our “Serapis,” was afterwards promoted to be | 


Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
Inquirer. 


[Carlo Giuseppe Botta was born at San Giorgio in | 


Piedmont in 1766, studied medicine in the University of 
Turin, and took a doctor’s degree in 1786. In 1796, after 
the first success of Bonaparte, he followed the French 
through their campaigns in Lombardy, and in the fol- 


lowing year was present at Venice at the fall of that | 
| literally mean three times, as, for instance, trés 


ancient republic. In June 1800 he was appointed member 
of the Consulta, or council of administration for Pied- 
mont. When Napoleon resolved, in 1803, to unite, de- 
finitively, Piedmont to France, Botta was one of the depu- 
tation sent to Paris on the occasion. In 1804 he was 
elected deputy to the French legislative body. After 
the fall of Napoleon, he availed himself of his ample 


leisure in preparing for the press his History of the North 


American Revolution and War of Independence. In 1815, 
Napoleon’s restored government appointed him Rector of 
the University of Nancy. He resigned his rectorship at 
the second Bourbon restoration, and was appointed Rector 
of the University of Rouen, an office he did not retain 
long, for in 1816 he was living at Paris without employ- 
ment or pension. He now applied himself to write his 
great work, a contemporary History of Italy, during the 
French occupation, which he published at Paris in 1824, 
entitled Storia d'Italia dal 1789 al 1814, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Botta died in reduced circumstances at Paris in August, 
1837. The longest biographical notice of this celebrated 
writer, with a list of his works, will be found in the 
Biographie Universelle, Nouvelle édition, v. 149, Paris, 
1843. ] 

Garrick’s Boox-piate.—I was lately induced 
to buy a copy of Shakspeare, 10 vols. Tonson, 1728, 
by the book-plate. On ascroll is “‘ David Garrick,” 
above it an esquire’s helmet; and for crest a pan- 
ther’s head holding a caduceus in its jaws. The 
whole is embedded in foliage, flowers, and shells. 
In the righthand corner is “S. W. inv. et se.” 

Is this the book-plate of the great actor ? What 
were his arms? F. R. C. 

Rue Angouléme. 

[The arms of David Garrick given in Burke’s Armory, 
are “ Per pale, or and az. on the dexter compartment a 
tower gu., and on the sinister, on a mount vert, a sea- 
horse ar. mane, fins, and tail, of the first; on a chief, 
gold, three mullets of the second. Crest—a mullet or.” 
The following notice of his book-plate appeared in our 1* 
S. vii. 221: “The name, David Garrick, in capital let- 
ters, is surrounded by some fancy scroll-work, above which 
is a small bust of Shakspeare ; below, and on the sides 
a mask, and various musical instruments; and beneath 
the whole, the following sentence from Menage: ‘ La pre- 
mitre chose qu’on doit faire quand on a emprunté un 
livre, c’est de la lire, afin de pouvoir le rendre plutét.’— 
Menagiana, vol. iv.”} 


Roan. — What is the etymology of roan, the 
leather used in binding in imitation of morocco, 
and prepared from sheep-skin ? 

A Farturvut READER. 

[In common parlance, when a book is spoken of as 
being bound in roan, we think the reference is primarily 
to the colour, just as when we say “a roan horse.” In 
this latter sense the French have the word rowan, formerly 
roan, which seems to be the immediate source of our 
English roan.” | 


Trks, THE Frencu Comparative. — Does this 


bon, thrice good —that is, excellent, superlatively 
good? Tres hardi, very bold, exceedingly auda- 
cious. GALLUS. 
[This is a question which French scholars do not ap- 
pear to have yet settled among themselves. Some of 
them seem to be quite satisfied that trés, used to express 
the superlative, does literally signify thrice, so as to be the 
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true equivalent of ter, or tpis. In support of this view 
they cite such Greck words as tprdABus, tpievdaluv, 
and Tpicuéyioros, Others, however, maintain that the 
true root of trés is trans, citing the example of transpas- 
sare, which in Fr. becomes trépasser ; in Old Fr. trespas- 
ser.] ‘ 


Replies. 
NEW SHAKSPERE EMENDATION. 
(3* S. vii. 315.) 


It is fortunate, in regard to the question which 
Mr. Sawyer has raised to my emendation of the 
line in Brutus’s soliloquy (Julius Cesar, Act II. 
Se. 1.), that there is no doubt as to the meaning 
of the speech itself. The question merely relates 
to the single line, and the removal of an evident 
corruption. Of that line we have now (including 
my own and Mr. SawreEr’s) four readings, namely, 

“ For if thou path, thy native semblance on.”—Folio. 

“ For if thou put thy native semblance on.” 

Coleridge. 

* For if thou pall thy native semblance o’er,” 

Heraud. 

“ For if thou walk, thy native semblance on,” 

Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer has himself disposed of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s reading; but his own is equally unten- 
able. “Walk” by itself is certainly an incom- 
plete phrase ; the sense requires “ walk forth,” or 
“walk abroad.” He likewise mistakes my mean- 
ing. I have nowhere said, “If thou hide thy 
monstrous vi in smiles and affability,”’ that 
“not Erebus itself were dim enough to hide 
thee;” but precisely the contrary. My words 
are, “ That the true mode of concealment is to 
let their naked faces (their ‘native semblance’) 
be seen, and only to hide ‘ the monstrous visage ’ 
of conspiracy in smiles and affability.” 

Mr. Sawyer mistakes the meaning of the 
phrase “native semblance.” I have explained 
that it simply means “ naked faces,” as the con- 
text proves. Lucius enters to Brutus, announcing 
the arrival of Cassius and his companions : — 

“ Bru. Do you know them ? 

Lue. No, sir; their hats are plucked about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Whereupon Brutus exclaims : — 

“ They are the faction. O Conspiracy ! 

Shamest thou to shew thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? O! then, by day 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? ” 

Now here the term “ monstrous visage ” means 
the naked faces which they had “ buried in their 
cloaks,” the “ erous brow” which they were 
ashamed to show. But thus to cover the face is 








to excite suspicion. Brutus rules that it is better 
to wear an open brow, a smiling and affable coun- 
tenance. To attempt to hide their purpose in any 
other way is worse than vain, it is full of peril. 
No cavern—not even Erebus would avail to en- 
sure the success of the attempt, should they per- 
sist in mantling up their naked features, — in 
other words, “ pall their native semblance o’er.” 
It is true that what belongs to the concrete con- 
spirators is in the text transferred to the abstract 
personification, thou and thy being used for they 
_ their ; but it is a license uently ones 

Shakspere, the prosopopeia being simply in 
ouh cases iellested oo a slight elevation of the 
style, and not intended for a perfect figure. 

The number of synonyms for the countenance 
in this speech and that of Lucius is remarkable. 
Take them in order: “ faces "—“ favour ’’—“ dan- 
gerous brow ” — “ monstrous visage ” —“‘ native 
semblance.” In like manner, we have “ a cavern 
dark enough ” —leading ultimately to “ Erebus 
dim enough.” This is the wonted genetic pro- 
cess of Shakspere’s style, by reason of which, as 
Coleridge has shown, each speech or even sentence 
in the dramatist’s works frequently becomes “a 
living organism,” —that is, a product naturally 
generated and not mechanically constructed. It 
is = probable, therefore, when Brutus recurs 
to Lucius’ statement of the conspirators coming 
with “their faces buried in their cloaks,” that he 
should so far idealise it as to express the same 
fact, by the line — 

“For if thou pall thy native semblance o’er.” 
We thus see how the line was generated. I may 
mention that it was not by guess, but by intuition, 
that the line as amended occurred to me. 

Coleridge evidently mistook the meaning of 
“ native semblance.” He had in his mind the 
likeness with which Conspiracy was born, and asso- 
ciated this with a mantled countenance, as if, like 
oe from .7 a of Jove, Sordi deity 

ad to birth already equip in appro- 
mary ‘am And, truly, a sculptor oat 
well represent Conspiracy as a goddess with a 
muffled face; but Shakspere had no such idea, for 
there is nothing in the context to generate it. 
An artificial poet might, indeed, have dragged in 
such an i by the head and shoulders, but 
this is not Sh re’s “creative way,” whose 
works in whole and in part are “ living organisms,” 
not mechanical structures. Jonn A. Heravp. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD SUPERSTITION. 
(2"¢ S. v. 125, 242; vi. 301; 3°¢ S. i. 248, 335, 
391, 475; ii. 17, 234, 516.) 

Although the impression is very prevalent that 
superstitio means quid nimis, that is, that super is 


the principal element, something excessive or 
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above the standard of right (cf. Riddle’s Bampton 
Lectures, p. 434, sq.), and its being used as the 
equivalent of Secidamovla ap favourable to 
this view, I cannot agree with your excellent cor- 
respondent ErrionNACH, when he writes : — 

“ It might be said that when the doctrine of the Soul’s 


immortality was first introduced amongst the ancient 
Romans, they who first embraced it and believed that they 


Spirits of their dead heroes, quos Superstites cre- 
debant,” &c.—Bp. Taylor, w supra. Cf. Cicero, 
Pro Murené,— 

“ Utrisque Superstitibus presentibus. Id est, sanis et 
incolumibus, ideoque presentibus. Qua in re id verbum 
a veteribus usurpatum fuisse Nonius Marcellus scribit. 
Superstitibus igitur est sanis et incolumibus, ideoque 
presentibus.” Sylv. edit. Amstelodami, 1696, p. 41. 


That the words superstitio and superstitiosus 





should survive death were called Superstites and Super- 
stitiosi, or Survivors; this is far more probable than 
most of the derivations assigned for Superstitio, and yet 
it has not an historical leg to stand on.” (2nd S. vi. 
301.) 

So far from the definition of Superstition | 
groundless and wanting in historical foundation, 
believe that in his reflections on the consecration 
of the image of his lamented daughter, Tullia, 
Cicero did himself acknowledge this eultus to be 
both nominally and really vana superstitio. 

“ M. Tullius,” remarks Lactantius, “ who not only was 
a perfect orator, but philosopher, and indeed the sole imi- 
tator of Plato, in that book in which he sought consola- 
tion for himself after the death of his daughter, hesitated 
not to declare that the deities who received public worship 
had been men. . . . Within a few lines he has imparted 
to us two facts. For whilst he professed he would con- 
secrate the image of his daughter in the same way their 
statues and images were of old consecrated, he both in- 
culcated that they were deceased men, and exhibited the 
origin of this vain superstition.” — De Falsa Religione, 
cap. xv. p. 67, edit. Paris, 1748. 


Again, the Christian Cicero observes : — 


“ Wherefore Cicero admitted it was without limitation 
evident, that we may infer the same thing respecting 


Jupiter and the senior gods ; that if our forefathers con- 


secrated their memory, for the same reason he designed 
to consecrate his daughter’s image and name; the 
mourners should be pardoned, but the believers (in this 
superstition) can not. For who so senseless as to think 
that through the consentient placitum of innumerable 
dotards the heaven can be opened to the dead? or that 


any one can confer on another what he does not himself | 


possess ? "—Jbid. p. 69. 

The piety of Aineas he shows to have been 
superstition only : — 

“An potest aliquis dubitare quomodo religiones [sive 
superstitiones] deorum sint institute, cum apud Maronem 
legat new verba sociis imperantis : — 

‘Nunc pateras libate Jovi, precibusque vocate 
Anchisem genitorem ’? 

“Cui non tantum immortalitatem, verum etiam ven- 
torum tribuit potestatem,” p. 66. 

1 sug- 
J. Taylor 


It is satisfactory to find my etymolo, 
gestion (2"¢ S. vy. 242) confirmed by Bp. 

in his Sermon On Godly Fear, quoted by Errion- 
NAcH (3S. i. 391), though the latter supposes 
the term refers to the survivors and their intense 
feeling for the departed as shown in the old 
awoGtwors, or deification, in prayers for the dead, | 
and the oriental honour performed to spirits of | 
their ancestors. “ Hence came the etymology of 
Superstition: it was a worshipping or fearing the | 





were employed as terms of ridicule by materialist: 
is, I think, supported by the authorities above 
cited, Cicero and Lactantius. I beg further to 
remark that, from the peroration of Cicero’s mag- 
nificent Oration for Archias, he appears to have 
substantiated what he apprehends to be the Utopia 
of immortality by the ambitious expectation of 
posthumous fame. 
“He cared not for his life resumed in heaven, 
He'd lived to ev’ry end for which ’twas given.” 

Even ting that Cato and Cicero were con- 
vinced of the important doctrine of the soul's 
separate existence in a future state, we are not 
justified in attributing the same belief to the 
generality of his contemporaries. In the cele- 
brated words of Tacitus: “ If in another world 
there is a pious mansion for the blessed; if as the 
wisest men have thought, the soul is not extin- 
guished with the body,” we may observe he says, 
ut sapientibus placet, not plerisque. 

A Christian only could confidently maintain— 

“Nec dissolvetur anima dissoluto corpore, nec eo pe- 
reunte peritura est. Sed vitam sibi propriam possidens, 
manet superstes et immortalis, future capax miserie aut 
feelicitatis.”—Burnetius, De Statu Mortuorum et Resur- 
gentium, p. 41, 1733. 

“The ancient Hindus believed in immortality and in 
personal immortality, and we find them in the Veda 
praying to their gods that they might see their fathers 
and mothers again in the bright world to come. We can 
hardly imagine such a prayer from the lips of a Greek or a 
Roman, though it would not surprise us in the sacred 
groves of ancient Germany. What a deeply interesting 
work might be written on this one subject —on the dif- 
ferent forms which a belief in immortality has assumed 
among the different races of mankind !’"—*“ On Manners 
and Customs,” a review of Researches into the Early His- 
tory of Mankind, and the Development of Civilization, by 
Edw. Burnet Tylor, in The Times of April 21, 1865. 

It will perhaps be objected that Lactantius 
used the word referred to in its common accepta- 
| tion as = to impietas; but it must be ac- 
| knowledged that he probably designed to include 
this original or etymological signification here 
| proposed ; inasmuch as the lesson which he says 
| ought to be derived from the bereaved father’s 
cultus was this—not that the worshippers were 
Sacidaiuoves, but that the honours paid to these 
consecrated individuals implied an affectation of 
belief that the mortuz were superstites, incolumes, 
presentes, BIBLIoTHECAR. CHETHAM. 
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HERCULES: DANTE. 
(3" S. vii. 254, 305.) 

I have read with attention the reply of W. 
F. P. to my query on this subject; on which he 
will believe, I hope, that I did not write with- 
out due consideration of Christ’s descent into Hell, 
te which Dante refers so pointedly at the end of 
canto viii. But the invader of Hell, in canto ix. 
asks the fiends — 

“ Perch? ricalcitrate a quella voglia 
A cui non puote il fin mai esser mozzo, 

E che pit volte vi ha cresciuto doglia ?” 
substantially meaning, “ Why do you infernal 
powers resist that will whose consummation can 
never be imperfect, and which has more than once 
increased your punishment?” This implies, I 
venture to believe, that there had been, under 
divine sanction, several invasions of Hell (besides 
our Lord’s), which the fiends had vainly op- 
posed in such a way that they had suffered for 
their temerity. In fact Virgil himself had been 
to the lowest circle (ver. 25 to 31 of the canto 
discussed, the 9th), and had encountered some 
resistance from the demons in Malebolge (c. xxi. 
v. 63). Hence we need not imagine (on Dante’s 
authority) that the omnipotent Visitor of Hell 
added to His work the (for Him) paltry exploit 
of chaining Cerberus, on which performance we 
may more becomingly leave Hercules alone to 

lume himself. Furthermore, the object of our 
rd’s Descent was to lead away the spirits of 
Adam, Abel, and the others who had fulfilled 
the conditions of salvation under the dispensations 
previous to the Christian: hence it does not ap- 
sar that He went further into Hell than the 
‘irst Circle, or that He was resisted anywhere else 
than at the Upper Gate, described in canto iii., and 
subsequently mentioned in canto viii., sub Jinem. 
We can hardly be called on to imagine that the 
conflict was carried into the third circle (to which 
Cerberus was attached), or that Cerberus was 
allowed to quit his bounds and ascend to the 
scene of action. I do not know what notions the 
author of Piers Ploughman may have entertained 
respecting the history or mystery to which I have 
had to refer; but I never heard that Dante, or 
any of Dante’s ‘commentators, had consulted him. 

T have been told that the words “del Ciel 
Messo,” in y. 85, refer distinctly to an angel. But 
the “ Messo di Dio” of Purgatory, c. xxxiii. v. 44, 
is always understood to be a man acting under the 
Divine sanction. 

Will you now permit me a digression? In a 
recent review of Mr. W. Rossetti’s Dante’s 
Comedy, it is remarked obiter that the phrase, 
c. i, v. 20— 

“ Che nel lago del cuor m’era durata, 
becomes nonsense in Cayley’s rendering,— 

“ Which in the lake, even my heart, had stay’d,” 





while Mr. Rossetti’s — 
“The which within my heart’s lake had endured,” 


preserves the substance, though not the spirit, of 
the original. I have vainly endeavoured to im- 
agine, or to get the irresponsible reviewer to ex- 
lain to me what substantial difference there can 
between “‘ my heart’s lake,” and “ the lake, 
even my heart.” Will any of your correspond- 
ents on the Italian poet, or on the English lan- 

guage, help me to solve this difficulty ? 

C. B. C. 


LYNCHETS, OR SHELVES, IN WILTSHIRE. 
(3** S. vii. 241, 301, 330.) 

I had yesterday the pleasure of inspecting the 
most curious artificial terraces in this vicinity, and 
also a pe them with the almost exhausting 
notices of such earthworks in Chambers’s History 
of Peebleshire, p. 39, et seq., wherein reference is 
made to a remarkable instance recorded by Gor- 
don in his Jtinerarium Septentrionale, p. 114. 

To those who are accustomed, like myself, to 
traverse the hills of the Lowland Highlands of Scot- 
land, the idea that shelves like these were formed 
by the s of sheep or cattle only excites a 
smile. We ave thousands, I might almost say 
millions, of the tracks made by those animals, the 
ovines being quite distinct in character from the 
bovines, and both from the shelves and terraces in 
question, of the artificial nature of which Cham- 
bers gives us the uncontradictable proof, that in 
the instance of one on Arthur's Seat, near Edin- 
burgh, it is like those on the Rhine, faced with 
rude masonry. 

Every hill in this district, however, gives us 
evidence of the extension of cultivation toa height 
we would not dream of attempting now. And 
why? Labour was cheap in those days, and arti- 
ficial manures unknown. The manure that they 
had was applied to some small patch of ground 
round the homestead; while year after year virgin 
soil, whenever it could be conveniently found on 
the holding, was broken up, and then again let 
run to grass. Where then the inclination was 
such that the plough could be used that imple- 
ment was employed. Where, however, the slo 
was too steep, and the soil at the same time rich, 
the exposure being also favourable, terraces were 
gradually formed by the spade, very much in the 
way that what are called “lazy beds” in this dis- 
trict are to the present hour. 

Grorce VERE IRvine. 

Culter Mains, April 26, 1865 





It is evident that these terms are applied to two 
very different features of the land, and that the 
“shelves” of Devon and Gloucestershire are not 
of the same character as those of Wilts, to which 
Cobbett alludes, Lynchets are paths along the 
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hill sides, trodden by sheep and cattle in the way 
to their pasture grounds; shelves are broad ter- 
races following the contour of the hills of the 
chalk formation, and which are occasionally, where 
the ground permits, brought under cultivation, 
but from their inaccessible situation remain more 
frequently uncultivated. They are well-known 
features of the landscape to such as, like Mr. 
GarRBETT and myself, are familiar with the scenery 
of Wilts and Dorset, and no doubt we have specu- 
lated at times in common on the causes of their 
formation, and with various conclusions; but 
as for myself I do not hold with the opinion 
that the lynchets have an Prt wt wor sig- 
nificance. In some localities they certainly as- 
sume very much the appearance of artificial 
ramparts, and may possibly have been used in 
primitive ages for purposes of defence, but closer 
observation leads me to conclude that the idea of 
artificial construction must be abandoned, and that | 
they are, in fact, the work of nature, not of man. | 
The most plausible explanation of their origin | 
that occurs to me is, that they may be of the 
nature of raised beaches, indicating successive 
stages of that great geological process which 
effected the gradual elevation of the chalk above 
the then surrounding ocean. This hypothesis, 
however, requires confirmation. W. W.S. 





MistLET0E (3" S. vii. 76, 157, 226, 326.)—A 
rejoinder to J. A. P. will, I trust, be allowed me, 
as my last on the subject, as other more important 
occupations preclude their further interruption. 

The discussion arose upon the query of A. A. as 
to the meaning and derivation of the word mis/etoe, 
and J. A. P., entirely ignoring Pliny’s account of 
its meaning at his time in Gaul, gave only that 
writer’s account of its propagation from a pre- 
vious chapter, thus travelling out of the record; 
to which I endeavoured to call his attention. 

In his rejoinder, however, Pliny’s knowledge is 
seemingly disavowed, contrary to what I think 
has been the invariable opinion, not only of con- 
temporaries (he refused for his MSS. ccce millibus 
summum, equal to 3242/.); and I need not repeat 
the encomiums of posterity, down to the opinion 
I have given of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, 
who first taught me his knowledge of German. 
It cannot therefore be denied that Pliny did not 
know the form and meaning of the indigenous 
word. Whatever Pliny’s private opinion of the 
injurious effect of the parasite might be is here 
nothing to the purpose. In the passage I cited, 
the Druids are said to have held a directly dif- 
ferent view—to have considered it of the most 
potent efficacy, which J. A. P.’s exposition of his 
own favourite word virgulam exime virtutis ex- 
actly expresses, and which great repute, if we 








could not gather from our own Christmas festive 
observance, may be found in one of the most 
celebrated recitals of the Edda, where the Misletoe 
is the only herb potent enough for the arm of 
Loke to slay the best-beloved son of Odin, the 
mild Baldur. As for the indigenous form of the 
word, it is, I believe, an etymological axiom that 
when the consonants—the bones and sinews of a 
word, disregarding the vowels, which are merely 
the filling in and covering of the frame—have a 
significance in a tradition, those consonants are the 
true root. Omnia sanantem would certainly be 
more literally expressed in German by all-heil, but, 
as J, A. P. admits, there is no significance in 
these words to the plant in question; there is 
this requisite, however, in mistel, which, as a 
contracted form of meist-heil(sam), is a true ex- 
ponent of Pliny’s version, and consequently the 
indigenous term. Wim Bett, Phil. Dr. 
6, Crescent Place, W.C. 


ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED (3% S. vii. 152, 


225.)—“ Oh, she is very poorly ;” “ Thank you, 
she is very nicely.” 
What are we to say of these two expressions, 
one of which has been admitted into use, the 
>a 


other is knocking at the door? P, 8. C. 


SoprievEts oF Reements (3™ 8. vii. 4, 
251.)—With reference to G.’s question, I have 
referred to the official Army Lists from 1754, the 
earliest date from which they exist, and find no 
trace of the 25th Regiment having ever borne the 
name of “Edinburgh.” Until the year 1782 it 
had no other designation than its number. In 
that year I find “The Sussex” interlined in MS., 
and in the following years printed. It continued 
to be called by this name until 1805, when Lord 
George Lennox, the colonel, died. The Hon. 
Charles Fitzroy was appointed colonel, and the 
designation of “ The Sussex” was transferred to 
the 35th Regiment in lieu of “The Dorsetshire,” 
which that regiment had borne for twenty-five 
years. On 14th May, 1805, a letter was addressed 
to the colonel, acquainting him, “That His Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to order that the Regiment 
of Infantry under your command shall in future 
be styled the 25th Regiment, or the King’s Own 
Borderers.” 

I have not been able to find the authority for 
the designation “ The Sussex” as applied to the 
25th Regiment. Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 

The 97th, “ the Celestials,” from the light blue 
facings. 

2nd Dragoon Guards, “Queen’s Bays.” 

“The Enniskillins” and the “ Carbineers” 
seem to be omitted from the list. The 33rd are 
certainly “ The Havercake Lads.” Are not the 
2nd Life Guards the “ Nulli Secundus ?” 

ANON. 
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Tar O'Connors or Kerry (3 8. vii. 280.)— 
X. Y. X. will find a genealogy of the O’Connors 
of Kerry in the first part of Mr. R. F. Cronnelly’s 
Trish Family History, now in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Goodwin, Son, and Nethercott, 
Dublin. A work valuable to Jrish historical stu- 
dents, lately noticed in “ N. & Q.” 

Joun MACLEAN. 


Hammersmith. 


THomas May, Dramatist AnD Historian (3°¢ 
S. vi. 286.)—The arms borne by him were, Gu. a 
fesse betw. 8 billets or. The crest was out of a 
ducal coronet or., a lion's head gu. The family | 
first came into Sussex from Kennington, Kent, on | 
the marriage of John May with Alice Shoyswell 
of Etchingham. W. D.C. 

Hoe Feast (3 S. vii. 295.) — This custom, 
now nearly obsolete, prevailed in parts of the | 
West Riding of York under the name of Bedlam | 
Feast. It may have had its origin from the same 
cause as the hog feast, but at one I was invited to, 
the host dispensed with our assistance in salting | 
the flitches and hams. Our servant (a native of 
Barnsley) tells me that her mother has a “ spit” 
called a “ Bedlam-spit,” consisting of a number | 
of hooks, one above the other, tied to a rod of | 
iron, with wire, upon which the “ offal” parts 
were hung to roast. What may be the deriva- | 
tion of the word “ Bedlam” in connection with | 
this feast I do not know. A. Gotprnorr. | 

Wakefield. 

A very pretty illustration on this subject will 
be found in the fourth part (Herbst) of Ludwig | 
Richter’s Fur’s Haus, published at Leipzig in | 
1861 or 1862. Joun Davipson. 


Dissoivtion or Retrerovs Houses (3" S. vii. 
94.)— Dugdale in his Mon. Angl., vol. vi. of Cay- | 
ley and Ellis’s edition, gives a full account of the 

ssessions of the Knights of St. John of Jerusa- | 

em. The outlying societies of the Hospitallers | 
were called Commanderies, those of the emplars 
being distinguished as Preceptories. Crt. 

“No Man 1s A Hero To nis Vater pE CHAM- | 





correspondent of Zeno; and if we may judge from 
a letter preserved by Stobeeus, and also to be 
found in the work above quoted, the sayings here 
given seem very much to suit his character. 
Francis TRENCH, 
Islip Rectory. 


Yew TREEs CALLED Paras (3" S. vii. 306.) — 
Looking over the accounts of the churchwardens 
of Woodbury, I find the following : — 

“Memorandum, 1775.—That a Yew or Palm Tree was 

lanted in the church yard, y® south side of the church, 
in the same place where one was blown down by the 
wind a few days ago, this 25** of November.” 

Signed by the churchwardens and eight i” 
rishioners, % 


Datyet’s “Scortisn Porms” (3™ 8. vii. 254.) 
Haly hag matins.—“ Halyoch (gutt.),” according 
to Jamieson, is “a term to express that strange 
abbling noise people make who are talking in a 
anguage we do not understand.—Gall.” The Cel- 
tic word Goilemach signifies prating, tattling. 
Foster.—Celtic Foisteachair, a hireling. I think, 
but cannot be sure, that I have he the word 
foster applied to a steward or overseer of workers 
in the south of Scotland, where wood-foster was a 


| common term for a forester—one who had the 


charge of woods. In this case foster may be merely 
a corruption of forester; but why wood-foster ? 

Half mark steikis.—May not this be the same 
as hamart steiks, home-made clothes ? See Jamie- 
son, Hamart and Steiks. 

Tottis russet.—Tots or taits, that is, locks of 
wool or hair; russit or rushit, from rush—diar- 
rheea. These rushit, or rushid, locks are cleared 


| away from the clean parts of a sheep’s fleece ; and 
are, or rather were, often scoured and manufac- 


tured into cloth, blankets, or stockings for home 
use. 
A cott of kelt.—Sibbald (Chronicles of Scottish 
Poetry) explains the word kelt to mean “cloth 
with a frieze, commonly made of native black 


| wool.” 


Cashmaries, according to Jamieson, “ fish car- 


the villages.” 


pre” (3 S, vii. 150, 309.) —J. M. K. inquires | riers, or people who drive fish from the sea through 


about the 7 whose saying I forwarded to 
“N.&Q” I 


ound it in the following passage of 


Bryde.—Bred, brod : a board, a shelf (?). 


William Penn’s No Cross, No Crown (p. 305, ed. | _ Bedene.—Unless this is bidding, command, I 


1806), which I copy out in full: — 


from God to instruct him of his mortality.’ A poet flat- 
tering him with the title of the Son of God, he answered, 
e _— knows the contrary.’ Another sycophant 
telling him, that the will of kings is the rule of justice. 
*No,’ saith he, ‘rather justice is the rule of the will of 


kings ;”’ and being pressed by his minions to put a gar- | 


rison into Athens to hold the Greeks in subjection, he 
answered, he had not a stronger garrison than the affec- 
tions of his people.” 

_I believe that this special Antigonus was the 
King of Macedonia, who was the cotemporary and 


know not what it means. 


“ Antigonus being taken sick, he said, ‘ It was a warning Duschet, Dussic (Dulset ?).— A musical instru- 


ment. See Jamieson, Scot. Dict. :— 


“ He toned his dussie for a spring.”—P. 315. 


“ Vpon his duschet vpe he played.”—P. 317. 
ANON. 


Taomas Briere (3" 8. vii. 240.)\—The Bilbies 
| were a firm of bellfounders at Chewstoke, Somer- 
| set, and at Collumpton, Devon, in which counties, 
as also in Dorset, Gloucester, and Wilts, their 
' bells are found. Their names were Thomas, 1734- 
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1766; Abraham, 1769; William, 1780-1783; and 
Thomas, 1791-1805. The earliest date occurs in 
an inscription on a bell at St. Peter's, Dorchester :— 
“ Mr Renaldo Knapton saw me cast the 21** Sept® 1734. 
Mr Daniel Arden, M*. Joseph Gigger, C'wardens. Tho. 
Bilbie cast all these six bells. Ring to the praise of God.” 
A curious inscription occurs at Kenton, Devon :— 
“T. Bilbie cast all we, 1747.” 


See the Rey. W. C. Lukis’s Account of Church 


Bells, Parkers, 1857. A most interesting work on 
the subject. Crt. 
Cunt Hirts (3" S. vii. 323.)—This should be 
—_ Clent. I am not sure if Umbra (Mr. Charles 
lifford) and F. C. B. mean the same place. 


Umbra, no doubt, refers to Clent Hill in this | 
neighbourhood, on the top of which are four stones | 


of immemorial antiquity, placed in a slight arti- 
ficial cavity. It is, I believe, generally supposed 
that they are Druidical, and of the same character 
as those on Stonehenge; but there is no record 
about them, and only a foolish legend, probably 
not very ancient, calling them Ossian’s tomb. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley. 


Tue Turrp Pracve or Eeyrrt (3™ S. vii. 297.) 
Your respected correspondent, J. Danton, in an 
interesting note on this subject, seems inclined to 
adopt the theory of Dr. Kalisch and others, who 
have argued that gnats and not lice were the “little 
animals ” that visited the Egyptians in the third 


plague. 


tinctive character, directed with a punitive viru- 
lence and force against local peculiarities and 
superstitions, and to shock local faith. The flies 
of the fourth plague we know were especially cal- 
culated to wound the idolatrous sensibilities of the 
people : if such an effectual instrument in fulfilling 
this special purpose, is it probable that a torment 
would have been prepared so similar in character 
to its immediate predecessor? Moreover, the ex- 
pression is remarkable; it is said that “the dust 
of the land became lice ix man and in beast ;” 
gnats, it is true, especially those of the mosquito 
kind, would be a terrible scourge, but dice would 
be a still sorer visitation, afflicting the flesh, and 
at the same time holding up to the Egyptians a 
shocking and loathsome picture of their wnclean- 
ness. F, PHIL.ort. 


To the authority of Dr. Kalisch may be added 
that of Dr. Davidson (Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, vol. i. (1862) p. 220), who takes the word 
commonly rendered ce as meaning marsh gnats. 
The same writer is of opinion that the fourth 


plague consisted of swarms of the beetle, « e. | 


Blatta orientalis, adding, however, that “ many 
authorities are in favour of the dog-fly.” Q. 


It will be borne in mind, however, that | 
the plagues of Egypt were of a remarkably dis- | 


Pariiuirs Famity (3' 8. iv. 230.)—The subject 
of your correspondent’s query was the son of 
Christopher Phillips. See Savage’s Genealogical 
Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England, 
iii. 410. It is to be regretted that nothing more 
is known of one whose descendants are so respec- 
table and numerous in America. Be. Be 

New York. 

Booxsrnpine (3*4 S. vii. 138.) —Some valuable 
remarks on this subject are contained in the pre- 
face to the Catalogue of the Choicer Portion of the 
Magnificent Library formed by M. Guglielmo 
Tibri, London, 1859. See also the splendid work, 
Monuments Inédits ou peu connus, Paisant Partie 
du Cabinet de Guillaume Libri, London, 1862. 

S. W. P. 

New York. 
| Baruey (3" S. v. 358; vi. 481; vii. 84, 162, 
| 285.) — Considerable information as to this word 
| will be found in Jamieson’s Scotch Dictionary, sub 

voc. “ Barla-breikis, Barla-fummil, and Barley.” 
Barla-fumill, in his secondary sense of a fall, oc- 
curs in a letter from Sir Robert Moray to the Earl 
of Lauderdale, in August 1663. Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 23,118, f. 52. GroreE VERE Irvine. 


| May not this be a corruption of By’rlady or 
| Barlady as it used to be written? e.g. By’rlady, 
By’rlady, I shall have half! By’r- 


I claim this! 
| lady, I do this! or as a small boy ought to say, 
| Barley me this! Barley ha’avs! Barley! (suiting 
the action to the word). J. WETHERELL. 


Tue Bett or St. Cenzv, or St. Keyna (3'¢ S. 
vii. 297.)—Some years ago I bought a bell of this 
description from a shepherd on the borders of 
Salisbury Plain. It had been used as a sheep 
| bell. It is not so large as the indicated size of 
| that of St. Keyna. I have, however, seen one as 
| large in the private museum of a friend in North- 
amptonshire, which had been used as a cattle bell. 
I forget whether he got it in Northamptonshire or 
Scotland. My bell is made of sheet iron, ham- 
mered into the rude form described, and rivetted, 
with clapper, and a loop for the handle. It is also 
imperfectly coated with brass. Such bells, though 
fashioned after the most ancient type, have still 
been made in modern times. I understand they 
were coated with brass in the following manner:— 
When the iron part was completed, the workman 
| bound the bell round and round in various direc- 
tions with thin brass wire. This done, he sub- 
mitted it to the heat of the furnace, when the 
brass melted, and ran over the surface of the iron. 
Such bells, though getting scarce, are met with in 
the great sheep grazing districts. They are being 
superseded by the common house bells. As a 
concluding paragraph, I would ask, whether the 
bell of St. Keyna fas been preserved, and if so, 
where ? P, HvrcH ison, 
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“One Step rrom THe Sustime To THE Rrpi- 
cutous ” (3 8. vii. 280.)—This saying, generally 
attributed to Napoleon L., occurs in the writings 
of a too-noted Englishman, Thomas Paine: of a 
date prior to any — appropriation of it by 
the great emperor. Paine says : — 

“The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly 
related, that it is difficult to class them separately. One 
step above the sublime makes the ridiculous ; and one 
step above the ridiculous makes the sublime again.” 


Possibly this is but a re-echo of the idea of | 


Fontenelle. B. 


Lerrers of ALEXANDER Knox anp HAnnat 
More (3 S. vii. 323.)—Asnna will find the 
three letters to the late Dr. Miller in the Church 
of England Magazine (1849), vol. xxvi. pp. 206, 
266. B. E. 8. 


Currovs NomencrtatureE (3 8, vii. 322.)— 
Should you be disposed to adopt the suggestion 
of your correspondent OwEN Tupor of a list of 
curious names, I beg to inform you that a few 
years ago this town could boast of four surgeons in 
active practice, who bore the appropriate names 
of Sharp, Keen, Steel, and Hardy. e first and 
two last are still living, but the second fell a vic- 
tim to his efforts in the relief of the poor during 
an irruption of Asiatic cholera. M. D. 

Warrington. 

Spur Money in Betrrres (3" S. vii. 324.)— 
Quoting from the two General Indexes of “N & Q.” 
Mr. Fisnwick will easily find an answer to his 
Query if he will refer to 1" S. i. 373-374, 462, 
494; 2°¢ S. xi. 508; xii. 37, 97, 140, 176, 229, 
259, 276, and to other vols. of 3 S. 

Will Mx. Fisuwicx favour me with a copy per 

t of the rules he saw in Burnley Belfry? 

e will much obli H. T, ErLacomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 

Vorraree (3" 8, vii. 211, 284.)—The consider- 
ations urged by F. C. H. will undoubtedly claim 
our utmost attention whenever we have before us 
the authority on which Mr. Danzy Sheen founded 
his statement. In the meanwhile I feel assured 
that F. C. H. will with me that such con- 
siderations are not of themselves sufficient to 
establish an historical fact. MELETES. 


; Locat Guosts (3™ S. vi. 268.)—When “ mak- 
ing up” your last volume for the binder, a fort- 
= ago, I noticed two queries, on p. 268, on 
which I may be — a word or two. 

Anon asks, “ What was the black dog of Win- 
chester?” The same probably, I would answer, 
as the black dog of Colchester; and what he was 
is declared, without doubt or misgiving, by Mr. 
Thomas Woodcock in a letter to Richard Baxter, 


— in The Certainty of the Worlds of Spirits, 


zondon, 1691, 8vyo : — 


“ I remember,” writes Mr. Woodcock, “a story of one 
at Colchester, who, in a bravado and defiance of the Devil, 








| Jack bring up the rere! . 


would walk in the night to the churchyard, where it was 
reported he a and walked ; and he met him in the 
shape of a Black Dog with terrible eyes, which brought 
him by terrors into such a mind, that he was never quiet 
in his mind till he got into good Society ” [!]. 

It must be added, however, that a black d 
often serves to mask a supernatural visitor; an 
Mrs. Crowe, in her Night Side of Nature, men- 
tions two families (one located in Cornwall) who 


| are warned of approaching deaths by apparitions 


in this shape. 

The “Barguard of York” refers, no doubt, to 
the “ Barguest” of the northern counties: a spirit 
which is sometimes seen “sitting on a rail” of a 
gate or style at high noon, in this respect resem- 
bling the classical “ Empusa” (of his legs we have 
no report), and in disposition showing his kinship 
with the “Bogle,” “Hobgoblin,” and “ Robin 
Goodfellow.” 

The only apparition connected with Rochester 
that I can 1, is that of a dying mother to her 
children there = Beaumont, and others), and 
this does not fall into the category of “ local 
ghosts.” A, CHALLSTETH. 

1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


“ Watte vocat,” Etc. (3° S, vii. 285.)—It may 
— interest your correspondent H. W. T. to 
ow that, in addition to the version by Andrews 
of Gower’s lines, “ Watte vocat,” &c., there is a 
characteristically quaint and amusing translation 
“ bestowed” by Puller in his Church Hi 
1655, book iv. p. 139. The original verses (whi 
it may be added, are from the first book of the 
Vox Clamantis,) differ, as quoted by Fuller, in one 
or two trifling iculars from the copy given in 
a recent number of “N. &Q.” (vide supra), e. g. 
roy + for Batteque; Lorkin for Larkin; T. 
for Tibbe; vovet for volat ; quos ene and, in 
the third line, Gibbe (a misprint ?) for Bobbe. 
The translatiof runs (? limps) as follows: — 
“ Tom comes thereat, when call’d by Wat, and Simm as 
forwarde we finde ; 
Bett calls as quick, to Gibb and to Hykk, that neither 
would tarry behinde. 
Bobb [Gibb ?], a good whelp of that litter, doth help 
mad Coll more mischief to do ; 
And Will he doth vow, the time is come now, he’l joyn 
with their wee oy too. ; 
Davie —— while Grigg gets the gaines, and Hobb 
with them doth partake ; . 
Lorkin aloud, in the midst of the crowd, conceiveth as 
deep is his stake. 
Hudde doth spoil, whom Judde doth foile, and Tebd 
lends his helping hand ; 
But Jack, the mad patch, men and houses doth snatch, 
and kills all at his command.” 


“ Oh, the methodical description of a confusion!” con- 


tinues our author. “How doth Wat lead the front, and 
. . All men without sir-names 


| (Tiler was but the addition of his trade, and Straw a 
mock-name, assumed by himself; though Jack Straw 
would have been John of Gold had this treason took 
effect), 0 obseure they were and inconsiderable. And, as 
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they had no sir-names, they deserved no Christian names 
for their heathenish cruelties.” 
Joun B. Suaw, M.A. 

Old Trafford, Manchester. 

Worps vsEp In Dirrerent Senses (3" S. vii. 
278.) —In addition to the instances quoted by 
E. H. A. from Archbishop Trench, let me add the 
following use of the word prostitute. It occurs 
in— 

“ The Original of Idolatries ; or the Birth of Heresies. 
First faithfully gathered out of Sundry Greeke and Latine 
Authors, &c., by that famous and learned Isaac Casaubon, 
and by him published in French for the Good of God’s 
Church ; and now translated into English for the Benefit 
of this Monarchy. By Abraham Darcie. London, 1624.” 


In the Epistle Dedicatory to Prince Charles, 
Darcie subscribes himself — 
“ Your Highnes most 
Humble and devoted prostitute, 
As. Darcie.” 
The word is evidently used in the sense of 
“your humble servant.”” The word as now used 
is so thoroughly different, that it would be in- 
teresting to trace the change of it. G. W.N. 


Other than phonetically, it cannot be taken as 
the same word ; but the oddity of its application 
may render it worth “making a note of.” When 
an Irish pone has a point to gain, or a grievance 
to complain of, he sets off to his landlord, or to 
some other gentleman at a reasonable distance, 
with : “Your honour’s so good, I'd always sooner 
trouble your honour nor any jontleman in the 
county; so, if you plaze, I'll insense ye wid’ the 
whole matter.” Not meaning to incense his audi- 
tor, but to put sense into him of Paddy’s particular 
purpose; after his own fashion, of course. 

E. L. S. 


| Several copies of it are to be found in MS. 
| Cambridge University Library possesses twocopies: 





Sprttive Sarr (3™ 8. vii. 282.) — In Dacier’s 
7 of Pythagoras there is the following passage, 
alluding to this subject (I quote from the English 
translation, p. 60): — 


“ He said that ‘ Salt was the emblem of justice: for as 
salt preserves all things and prevents corruption, so jus- 
tice preserves whatever it animates, and, without it, all is 
corrupted.’ He therefore ordered that a saltcellar should 
always be served on the table, to put men in mind of this | 
virtue. And doubtless this was the reason the heathens | 
sanctified the table by the saltcellar, which custom was 
perhaps taken from the law that God gave to his people : 
* You shall offer salt in all your offerings’ (Lev. iii. 18). 
And who knows but the superstition that was so ancient, 


and that reigns to this day, concerning the spilling of | 
salt, came from the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who 


| in “N. & Q.” an article headed ‘ Washington 


regarded it as a presage of some injustice ? ” 
G.E. | 
“Ocutum Sacerpotis” (3" §. vii. 298.) —This 
treatise is generally considered to have been the 
work of William de Pagula, who was Vicar of 
Winkfield, in Berkshire; and died about 1350. 
It does not appear to have been ever printed. | 


. * . 7 
| relatives of Washington in England, 


The 


one in folio, and one in octavo, both written in 
hands of the fifteenth century. Trinity College, 
Oxford, has a copy, which in Mr. Coxe’s Catalogue 
has this title: — 

“ Liber qui dicitur Oculus Sacerdotis, in tres partes dis- 
tinctus, auctore forsitan Gulielmo de Pagulo [sive Gual- 
tero Parker, sive cujuscumque sit }.” 

There is also a copy in the library of Balliol 
College, in which the title runs : — 

“Johannis de Burgo, sive cujuscumque sit, Oculus 
Sacerdotis,” ete.—Coxe’s Cat. Cod. MSS. 


Joh. de Burgo was the author of: Pupilla Oculi. 
In the same library is a continuation of the work, 
with the title Cilium Oculi Sacerdotis. 

A copy of the Oculus Sacerdotis is also in the 
Lambeth Library, but is there said to be in éwo 
parts ; so probably the third part is wanting. See 
Todd’s Catalogue. 

The Cambridge octavo copy consists of nearly 
400 closely written pages, and is entitled Oculus 
Sacerdotum. The first is called “ Pars prima 
Oculi Sacerdotum;” the second, “Dextera pars 
Oculi Sacerdotum ;” and the third, “ Sinistra pars 
Oculi Sacerdotum.” 

Some notice of the work will be found in Tan- 
ner’s Bibliotheca, p. 570. a. V. 

Cambridge. 

Sunp1azs (3" §, vii. 200, 291.) — A great deal 
of useful and valuable information on the con- 
struction of sundials may be found in Emerson’s 
Dialling, or the Art of Drawing Dials, on all sorts 
of Planes whatsoever, London, J. Nourse, 1770. 
Very little mathematical knowledge is required in 
order to understand this excellent treatise, and be 
able to construct many useful kinds of dials. 

T. T. W. 

Heather, On the Use of Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Weale, London, will give S. W. P. some 
information on this head. Wirtr1am Broop. 


“ CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO Gopiingss” (3 8. 
vi. 259, 337.)—Amongst the instances in which this 
roverb was quoted some time ago in “N. & Q.,” 
did not see the sense in which my old nurse 
employed it many years ago. In my childhood, 
she urged it as a reason why the Saturday night’s 


| tub-washing should precede the Sunday morning’s 


appearance at church. M. D 
Wasnineton Arms (3S, vii. 11.) —Seeing 


Arms,” and implying a curiosity ere; the 

note that 
in the churchyard of Sedberg, in Yorkshire, there 
are, or were in the year 1800, several tombstones 
of families of that name in the neighbourhood, 
and there was a local tradition that the American 
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leader, or his progenitors in America, were rela- 
tions of these. The tombstones were of the up- 


right kind, four or five feet high, with more than | 


one name on each, such as are common among 
substantial yeomen. Tt. 


Raevsa (3" §, vii. 180, 265, 310.) —T have no 
doubt that usa was at one time independent 
of Venice. The blazon of its arms, which I gave 
from Triers at p. 265, occurs among the “ Wapen 
der kleinen Frey-Staaten,” the others so given 
being those of Lucca, Geneva, and San-Marino. 
{ have never seen a shield of the arms of Venice 
in which the arms of Ragusa appeared among the 


quarterings. : . 
I think it ble that at one time or other 


Ragusa may have borne for arms Barry of eight 
arg. and gu., as Mr. Davrpson says, that a shield 


so charged appears —_ the coinage of the state. 
For, on referring to Rietstap, LZ’ Armorial Général 
(Gonda, 1861), I find that Marshal Viesse de Mar- 
mont, who was created Duke of Ragusa by the 
Emperor Napoleon I., bore those arms in the first 
and fourth quarters of his shield. 

But, again, in L’ Armorial Général de T Empire 
Francais (folio, Paris, 1812), published by Henry 
Simon, “ Graveur du Cabinet de sa Majesté l’Em- 
pereur et Roi, et du Conseil du Sceau des Titres,” 
a work, therefore, in which we may expect accu- 
racy; both the engraving (tome i. planche 13) 
and the description make the first and fourth 
quarters of the arms of the Duke of Ragusa to be 
arg. three bendlets gu. 

After all, I suppose the best authority we can 
have is “ L’Ecu Complet ” of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the present possessor of in which it 
appears as I blazoned it at p. 265 (arg. three bend- 
lets az.), but with the significant omission of the 
golden word—LIBERTAS, Jonny Woopwarp, 

New Shoreham. 


Tae Scorcn Worp “Esk ” (3" S. vii. 296.) — 
Permit me to correct your correspondent S., who 
says that this word means an asp. It means, and 
is still —_ used for, an oft or newt. 8, spells 
it esk, but that he and I mean the same word is 

lain from his reference to the ballad of “ Young 
amlane,” who was transformed certainly not 
into a poisonous asp, but into a harmless, though 
not lovable, newt. That this word cannot have 
given its name to the river Esk is also certain, 
since the ask or newt does not frequent rivers but 
ls or ditches. Even if it had meant asp, the 
derivation could not be sw ed, since the asp 
has never existed in the British islands, whose 
sole noxious reptile is the viper or adder. 


Diogenes’ Lantern (3" S, vii. 298.) —The 
“honest man” is as old as Charles Dibdin, pro- 
bably older : — 


| Diogenes, who was a wag in his way, 
Took a lantern and candle one sunshiny day, 

For a man that was honest to search ‘all about, 
But before he could find one the candle went out.” 

Diogenes Laertius says: — Adxvov ped’ hudpay 
| das, “AvOpwmov onal fnra (De Vitis Philos., 1. vi. 
| ¢. 41), which looks as if he had prepared the 
answer, and lighted the candle to be asked. Phi- 
drus avoids this, and gives the air of an impromptu 
by saying that Ezop’s master sent him fora light. 


“Tum circumeunti fuerat quod iter longius 

Effecit brevius : namque recte per forum 

Ceepit redire, et quidam e turba garrulus, 

* Hsope, medio sole quid cum lumine ?’ 

*Hominem,’ inquit, * quero,’ et abiit festinans domum.” 

What word would Diogenes have used for 
honest? Kedroxdyabos? xpnords ? 

Another saying (c. 40) illustrates the use of &- 
Opwros alone. "Ex rod Gadavelov éuv, Te pty wvOo- 
uévy el woddAol vOpwro: Acdvrai, Apvhoaro’ TH Bé, ci 
wodds BxA0s, apoddynce. The small wit of this 
answer is scarcely conveyed in Mr. Yonge’s trans- 
lation : — 

“ Once, when he was leaving the bath, and a man asked 
him whether many men were bathing, he said, ‘ No;’ but 
when a number of people came out, he confessed that there 
were a great many.”—P. 231. 

Some questions have been asked about kindling 
fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together. The 
difficulties of the ancients must have been great, 
when Pheedrus, who always regards probability, 
represents the master of a house, with such aslave 
as Esop, obliged to send beyond the — ve 
for a light. H, B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


Fac, a Remnant (3"¢ S. vii. 110, 268.) —The 
term fag, in the sense here — is in common 
use in many parts of Scotland. Not long ago I 
saw the death of a child certified by a skilful, 
though a somewhat waggish, medical practitioner, 
as having been caused by “ the fagend of nirls,” 
i. e. sequela of measles. And, but very recently, 
I happened to be in a draper’s shop in the city of 
Aberdeen, when a person from the country came 
in, and, on presenting a piece of cloth to the mer- 
chant, and asking if he had any of the web on 
hand from which the tay had been previously 
cut off, the latter repli , “I ha’e only the fag o't 
left ;” at the same time he exhibited the remnant, 
or fragment of the web to the enquirer. The 
words fag and lag are often applied synonymously 
to the person who is the last to enter appearance 
at an assembly or meeting. Both words are also 
used in the different senses given in Jamieson’s 
a of the Scottish Language, q.v. “He’sa 
fag 0’ a chiel,” (Angl. fellow), is often —_— to 
idle or indolent workmen in the north-east of 


Scotland; and the opprobrium of “ lazy faggot” 
to women of the like stamp. A. J. 
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Viscount CuawortH (3 S. vii. 279.) — | 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage, edit. 1850, states the last | 
Viscount died Feb. 15, 1699. D. dD. H. | 

“From Oxrorp to Rome” (3"4 8. vii. 339.)— 
The writer of this work was a Miss Harris. Its 
opening advertisement is dated “ Windsor, Christ- 
mas Day, 1846.” The authoress subsequently 
became a Catholic; and in a letter in the Tablet 
she thus wrote : — ‘ 

“Tam anxious to express my deep regret for having 
given publicity to unauthorised statements, or false im- 
pressions, concerning the Church of Rome and its mem- 
bers, in this and in other instances. I lament the pub- 
lication of my work ; I would gladly recal it, if it were 
under my controul.” 

As to the characters introduced in the book, I 
never heard that they referred to any individuals. 
I believe them to have been purely “er. 

F. C. H. 


The “ distinguished Fellow” was Dr. Newman. 
LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

THREE PARALLEL Proverss (3" 8. vii. 337.)— 
The contributor of the note, under the above 
heading, expresses a doubt whether the one which 
he thinks the best of all — 

“ Ne’er cast a clout 
Till May be out,”— 

is used in England, as well as in Scotland. I can 
inform him that it is well known in Norfolk. It 
was quoted to me very lately; but with an apo- 
logy for its being vulgar, which I think it as fully 
deserves to be called as to be styled “ comprehen- 
sive and laconic.” It was cited in consequence of 
my having just repeated the French proverb; but 
as the person to whom I spoke did not understand 
French, I extemporised it in English thus for the 
occasion : — 





“ In April dread, 
To throw off a thread.” 
F. C. H. 


| 
Nossgts (3"¢ §, vii. 339.)—This word I take to | 
be identical with Nosles; and as applicable to a 
hearse, to mean the projections on the top on 
which the plumes were fitted; or wooden pegs, 
more or less ornamental, in default of plumes. 
F.C. H. | 
Woopwarp or Upton (3 §. vii. 299.) —I 
hoped to have been able to supply Mr. ADLARD | 
with some of the information he requires, but find | 
I have not here the papers which might enable me 
to do so. In the course of a few weeks I shall be | 
able to make a search for them elsewhere. At 
present I have only a pedigree from John Wood- 
ward of Upton (father of the George Woodward 
first mentioned as being Clerk of the Castle of 
Windsor), for six generations down to the year 
1634. It appears to be extracted from Harl. MSS. 
1193, 1391, 1533, &c. These references may help 


Mr. ApLarD, if the reading room at the British 
Museum is accessible to him. 
JoHN Woopwarp. 


Docxtxe Horsrs (3™ §. vii. 185.)—I have 
heard or read, I cannot say where, a translation of 
the French lines, which, perhaps, is worth pre- 
serving : — 

“Capricious, proud, the self-same axe avails 

To chop off monarchs’ heads and horses’ taibs. 
O, barbarous English ! decency you shock ; 
Tails you curtail, and sentence block to block.” 
FITzHOPKINS. 
Garrick Club. 


Patrick ANDERSON (3% S. vii. 202.)—In 
your note on the query of F. M. 8. regarding 
Patrick Anderson, you observe, “that although 
Anderson is a common name in Scotland, and 
more than one advocate bearing it have held good 
positions at the bar, none have ever been raised to 
the judicial bench.” There is, however, one in- 
stance to the contrary, and that at no distant 
period, in Adam Anderson, a son of the late Samuel 
Anderson, Esq., of Moredun, who was raised to 
the bench in 1852 (after having previously held 
the office of Lord Advocate) by the title of Lord 


Anderson. But he did not long enjoy the dignity, 
having died in London on September 28, 1853, 
aged fifty-six. W. E. 


“Dre Sprtze” in German Brazon (3° S. vii. 
310.) — There is, I think, no exact equivalent in 
English heraldry for the German “Spitze.” Ishould 
make use of the French equivalent “ enté en 
point,” or “la pointe entée.” 

Thus I should blazon the royal arms of Spain— 
“Quarterly, 1 and 4, Castille; 2 and 3, Leon.; 
enté en point de Grenada,” &c. 

The English word grafted might perhaps be 
used, but I doubt its being generally intelligible. 

J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Ten Years in Sweden; being a Description of the Land- 
scape, Climate, Domestic Life, Forests, Mines, Agricul- 
ture, Field Sports, and Fauna of Scandinavia. By Av 
Old Bushman. (Groombridge & Son.) 

The “Old Bushman” has here undertaken a task for 
which he has shown himself fully qualified by previous 
publications. He has lived among the Swedes till he has 
learned to appreciate their good qualities, while he does 
not hesitate to point out in a kindly spirit some of their 
defects. His views of the social and material condition of 
the country deserve attention, because they are based 
upon a ten years’ residence in it ; and what he has, dur- 
ing those ten years, observed carefully, he tells us very 
pleasantly. His notices of the Swedish fauna will in- 
terest students of natural history. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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a phies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four Centuries. 
Major-General John Mite hell. Edited, with a Me- 

me of the Author, by Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D. 

(Blac *kwood. ) 

The reputation of the author of The Life of Wallen- 
stein and The Fall of Napoleon, as a military critic and 
biographer, is too firmly established and too w ridely recog- 
nised to render further allusion to it necessary ; ‘and we 
shall most fitly commend the present series of ‘sketches to 
the notice of our readers by pointing out of what they 
consist. The eminent soldiers, whose lives are here de- 
scribed by General Mitchell, are Zisca, the Hussite, Scan- 
derbeg, the Chevalier Bayard, the Constable of Bourbon, 
the Duke of Alba, Field Marshal Suwaroff; Marshal 
Massena, Field Marshal Schulenburg, Max Emanuel, 
and Charles XII., Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Marshall Saxe, and Frederick II. Two Essays 
“On the French Army,” and “The British Army in the 
World of 1850,” complete a volume which is sure to find 
a place in every military library. 

El Consultor Universal (Notes and Queries Espanol), §c 

Nos. I. to TV. (Barcelona, London, Molini.)} 
Bradshaw’s Illustrated Hand Book to Spain and Portugal. 

By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. (Adams.) 

We doubt if any better proof could be given of the 
rapid strides which Spain is making to regain her place 
among the nations of Europe, than is evinced by the pub- 
lication of the two works whose titles we have just tran- 
scribed. A Spanish Bradshaw says much for her advance ; 
but to our thinking, a Spanish Notes and Queries says far 
more. We heartily welcome our fellow labourer, who has 
adopted for his model our French cousin, ZL’ Intermediare ; 
and Spanish scholars in England will, we are sure, join 
us in such welcome. 


= et Bluets. Par 

andi.) 

Fleurs des Bords du Rhin. 
lain. (Rolandi.) 

The first of these handsomely printed little volumes 
contains a number of original poems by the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, among which our Shakspearian friends will 
find some dozen graceful sonnets on Shakspeare. The 
second, on the contrary, contains a series of translations 
from the poets of Germany, executed with that facility 
for which the author has now established a peculiar 
reputation. 

Brande’s Dictionary of 
Part If. (Longman.) 
The new Part of this useful encyclopedia-in-little, 

which extends from “ Baptistery” to “ Cofferdam,” fully 

justifies the favourable opinion which the first Part called 
forth from us. 

Tue Suture Macazrne.—This new monthly candi- 
date for public favour is under the management of Mr. 
Samuel Lucas, who will be assisted by a large circle of 
literary friends. The first number exhibits plenty of 
variety ; Fiction, Science, Archeology, Poetry, by some 
of the ablest writers of the day, make up an excellent 
opening number. 

Campen Socrety.—At the General Meeting of the Cam- 
den Society on Tuesday last, the Council, in announcing 
the early completion of the Promptorium, added that, with 
the view to the requirements of English philologists, they 


Le Chevalier de Chatelain. (Ro- 


Par Le Chevalier de Chate- 


Science, Literature, and Art. 





had made arrangements for the sale of a limited number | 


of copies of the complete work. It was announced, too, 
that the Camden Society, in concurring with the Society 


of Antiquaries in an application to the Chief Judge of the | 


Probate Court for facilities for taking photographs of 
wills of distinguished persons, had recalled Sir James 


Wilde’s attention to their former joint application on the 
subject of the extension of the privileges now enjoyed by 
literary men at Doctors’ Commons, to the Registries of all 
Local Courts where early wills are deposited. 


Tre Haxvev Festivat.—The proposed Handel Fes- 
tival, at the Crystal Palace, progresses in the most satis- 
factory manner. The alterations made in the corner 
galleries were completed and tested on Good Friday with 
great success. Many hundreds of excellent additional 
seats have by this means been provided on the floor of 
the Centre Transept. It has been decided by the Direc- 
tors that the Shakspeare House shall be removed, and it 
is intended to raise the seats near the garden front of the 
Great Transept, which will doubtless command for them 
a ready sale. The tickets for the Great Rehearsal have 
also been issued, and they are being sold very rapidly. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are } required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that pur; 


Ercurwos sy Rapemaxen aus 1629. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Lrrenany Gazerre for July 6, 196!. 

Bawcaorr’s Senmon at Pavx's Caoss Fen. 9, 1588: A brief Discoverie 
of the Untruthes and Slanders against the true Government of the 
Church of Christ. 

A_ Caawriun Sm or certaixe Enotisn Pacsqmeam, unfained 
Favourers of the present state of Religion authorized and professed in 
England: unto that Reverend and learned Man, Mr. R. Fiooker. re- 

quiring resolution in certain matters of Doctrine, ac. &c., expresslie 

+ contained in his Five Books of Ecclesiastical Policie. Small quarto, 
509, 


Wanted by G. W. Napier, Esq., Alderley Edge, near Manchester. 
Vorrarne’s Wonxs mv Enotssn. Vol. I. 
Fox's Lecrvnes ro Wonxine Mew. Vol. I. 
Ginpon’s Rome. 8vo edition, in 12 vols. 
+ Orany Works on Astrology. 
De Canvorze’s Cacti. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas | Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill, City. 


— o7 Boom Battaps. Edited by S. C. Hall. 12th (and last) Num- 
I. 


Wanted by 1. B. Dobbin, Esq., 2, Lower Belgrave Place, 8.W. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


F. C. will doubtless fi 
and many 0’ son t 
tenon the occasion, and publis 
Winged Words on Chantrey’s W 3. 

Cran. For the authorship of Captain Carleton’s Memoirs, see 
“N. & Q.” 2nd 8. vi. 392; vii. Mala 150; 3rd 8. vi. 375, 445; and for 
that of Robinson Crusoe, Ist S. x. 345, 448. The query on a pret 
resuscitation appeared in lh rst » 185, 

Caantes Wri. The Twelve Golden’ 8 attributed to Gat 5 A 

printed in “ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. ili. 167, 215. After all, we are 
to to think that these 4 were agreed to ~ Ben Jonson and is fellous 
poets, and c “ Table 


ud the Greek Epigram on Chantrcy's Woodenele, 
same subject, in the Collection of the Verses writ- 
Murray in \87, under the title of 


by 
8. vii. 0, 
rected ; * last line but one, = - 


ot ‘a Tine 23, 23, for created " read “ cor: 
heir” read“ her pest hair: 
* 1619” read “ 1629; " 
2 Harris; " * and in the following" line, 
for “ Nicholson ” read * 


A Reading Case for holding the w the peukly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Ryweneiel 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 
@a* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q” may be had af the 
and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
is glaied ot at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The S vy. for Stampzp Cosme 2? 
Siz Months forwarded direct , i. the Publisher (inclading the ers 
yearly Invex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid t Office Order, 
pable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wut: G. Surru, 32, 
RLLINGTON Sragzet, Staanp, w -C., where also all Communications 
yor tax Eprror should be 
“Nores & Quveniss" 


"is now 
Is. 6d.; 


“Nores awn Qosares” 





"is d for tr abroad. 

Rarr Cone or sevens Coto ny Da. Lococn’s Potmonre Warens. 
“To Mr. Winnall, Bookseller, 108, High Street, Birmingham,—I had 
been troubled & severe cold, which grew worse, and a 

with tigh at the c Your assistant prescribed 

Dr, Locock's Wafers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my 
left, leaving only a slight cough, which qi - 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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